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DELIVERY 


Bought 100 March at $14.50 
Sold. - 100 March at 14.70 


Profit, .20 points, or $100 
Commission for buying and selling, 
or $7.50 each way 15 


Net Profit, $85 


A Contract of the Mev *York Cotton Exchange calls for 100 bales of cotton, or 
A variation: ef one point, or decimal, represents $5 on each 100 bales, as shown 
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in the above illustration 
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DEEIVERY 


100 March at $14.50 
14.70 


Sold 
Bought 100 March at 


Commission 


Total Loss, $115 


50,000 


Any further information that may be desired we shall be pleased to furnish upon request. 
Orders for execution on the Exchanges of which we are Members, respectfully solicited. 
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The New Curb Market 


An Important Reorganization of Outside Trading at New York. 


Te following 1s the purpose of the 


new Curb Association, as stated. 


to a representative of THE 
Ticker by Mr, Ez S. Mendels, some- 
times called “the father of the curb”: 
“The new organization is the result of 
a decision of the Law Committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange, authorizing 
the old curb subscribers to formulate an 
assocation for the protection of contracts, 
for the benefit of themselves and of their 
Stock Exchange clients; to eliminate 
from the trading persons whose contracts 
would be doubtful, and to prevent the 
advertising, in the public press or other- 
wise, by curb members, of fake or wild- 
cat propositions.” 

The great importance of this move for 
the protection of the public against ir- 
responsible promoters, will at once be 
evident to those who remember the wild 
curb boom of 1905-7. In fact the panic 
of 1907 started on the curb in the col- 
lapse of the Morse-Heinze-Thomas cop- 
per pool. True enough, if this had not 
started the panic, something else would. 
The collapse of this pool was merely the 
final jostle which started things tumbling 
which were already uncertainly balanced 
and almost ready to tumble ;. but the un- 
organized and unregulated condition of 
the curb market at that time made it com- 


paratively easy for unscrupulous manipu- 
lators and plungers to make use of its 
machinery for their own purposes. 


WHAT IS THE CURB? 


Many persons are puzzled as to how 
an open market, using a public street for 
its business, can be regulated—how ir- 
responsible houses can be prevented from 
trading, etc. You and I and everyone 
else have a right to walk into the crowd 
on the curb and buy or sell securities— 
provided we can find anyone to trade 
with us. But if we are unknown to the 
brokers, or if we are accustomed to make 
use of methods of advertising or manipu- 
lation which the brokers consider dis- 
honest or injurious to the standing of 
the curb market, we are going to find 
trouble in getting anyone to trade with 
us. Here lies the power of the Curb 
Market Association, and it is a great 
power if thoroughly organized and prop- 
erly used. 

It would be impossible to assign any 
definite date for the beginning of curb 
trading in New York. The New York 
Stock ‘Market itself was originally a curt 
market, in the days when a few brokers 
used to meet daily under the buttonwood 
tree. Any number of persons who are in- 
terested in buying and selling the same 
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kind of articles, property or securities are 
likely to meet at a street corner to facili- 
tate doing business. As early as 1873 
there was a good deal of curb trading. 
Since 1880, however, the business on the 
New York Curb has been practically con- 
tinuous. Headquarters were first in New 
street, later in front of 16 Broad, then 
at the corner of Broad and Wall, and 
finally at the present location, opposite 25 
Broad street. 

Here every available window overlook- 
ing the market has been pressed into serv- 
ice by the brokers, so that they may sig- 
nal directly to their representatives in the 
street. Some houses are fortunate 
enough to have offices that overlook the 
curb and others rent window space. From 
some of these windows wires run to Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and sometimes other 
cities, so that orders may be handled 
direct from those points. This. permits, 
at times, profitable arbitraging in stocks 
which are also dealt in on the Boston 
Curb. The result of these facilities is 
that orders can be handled on the curb as 
promptly and accurately as on a regular 
exchange. 

The business thus handled is much 
larger than most people suppose. Total 
sales of stocks and bonds for each of the 
last four years have been as follows: 


Bonds. 


$21,481,300 
96,272,000 
66,602,900 
32,420,517 25,958,290 


In various stocks the trade in 1910 
amounted to one or two million shares 
each and there were two mining stocks 
in which it exceeded 3,000,000 shares 
each, or an average of over 10,000 shares 
daily. As most of the transactions are in 
small lots, this means a fairly close 
market, in which good execution can 
ordinarily be obtained. Among the curb 
stocks are many representing companies 
of great strength, notably American To- 
bacco and Standard Oil. Other promi- 
nent companies whose shares are dealt 
in are American Writing Paper, Inter- 
Continental Rubber, U. S. Lighting and 
Heating, United Cigar, Chicago Subway, 
South Shore Traction, and a long list of 
8 y- mining stocks. 

he constitution adopted in March, 


Stocks, shares. 
34,172,548 
51,358,428 
41,946,351 


1911, defines the status of curb trading 
as follows: “The New York Curb 
Market is open to all who choose to 
trade there, but no one is obliged to ac- 
cept any contract which is not acceptable. 
Strangers or others must be properly 
identified in justice to themselves and to 
those they attempt to trade with, and they 
may be called upon to ‘give up’ accepta- 
ble persons before the contract is closed. 
This is for the safety of all concerned.” 

The association is to be governed by a 
regularly organized Board of Represen- 
tatives, with various standing commit- 
tees. An important provision of the rules 
is that “trading in or quoting securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
is absolutely prohibited, and excluded 
from the New York Curb Market quo- 
tation and authorized sale list. When se- 
curities are listed by the New York Stock 
Exchange the trading and reporting of 
sales ceases.” This prevents the possi- 
bility of competition with the exchange 
and is an essential provision because 
much of the curb business comes from 
or through stock exchange members. 

Before sales of any security can be 
quoted in the regular sales lists of the 
New York Curb Market, the security 
must be regularly listed, and the in- 
formation required, which includes a 
statement of assets and liabilities in de- 
tail, must be furnished and signed by an 
officer of the company issuing the se- 
curity, with the company’s seal attached, 
before the Listing Committee of the as- 
sociation will accept it. This statement 
from the company is publicly posted, so 
that at least a minimum of information 
in regard to all securities dealt in-is as- 
sured. 

The curb even puts a little pressure on 
the officers of the companies making the 
above reports, to insure truthfulness, as 
follows: “Resolved, That officials of 
companies, promoters, engineers, bank- 
ers, brokers, or newspapers making mis- 
statements of facts, be reported to the 
Federal or State authorities for criminal 
action and that the use of the mails be 
refused and fraud orders issued for the 
protection of the public.” 


TIGHTENING THE REINS. 


On March 31, 1911, a further step 
was taken to insure distinction between 




















securities regularly listed by the Curb 
Association and any others that may be 
traded in by various members without 
being listed, by a resolution that “adver- 
* tising or furnishing of quotations to 
newspapers * * * of any securities 
not listed on the New York Curb Market, 
without stating in such advertisement or 
quotation lists that they are not listed se- 
curities * * * is prohibited.” 

When the above regulations are com- 
pared with the provisions for listing and 
trading in stocks on the big exchanges 
of the country, it will be seen that the 
difference is not so great as might be 
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commission rule a great amount of busi- 
ness in wheat and corn was done for 25 
cents a thousand bushels, and one occa- 
sionally heard of a large order said to be 
handled for 12%4 cents a_ thousand. 
Such ridiculous charges tend to divert 
business from the strong commission 
houses to those which must have the busi- 
ness or close up.. This is to the disadvan- - 
tage of the customer, as well as of the 
brokers, because responsibility should be 
the first and most important essential in 
the house which is to handle your money. 

The formation of the Curb Association 
is merely one out of many steps recently 





New York Curb Market. 


expected. The curb is in process of put- 
ting itself on a par with regular exchange 
markets. In view of the fact that it is 
still an open market, with all business 
transacted in a public street, where any 
customer may stand close by and see his 
order executed, the results accomplished 
are really remarkable. 

The question of uniform commissions 
is one that will doubtless soon be passed 
upon by the new organization. At pres- 
ent there is no commission rule and com- 
missions on the same stock vary consid- 
erably with different brokers. This is a 
condition that has been found objection- 
able on all American exchanges. Be- 
fore the Chicago Board of Trade had a 


taken to strengthen the weak spots in the 
financial situation and assure the buyer 
and seller of securities of fair treatment 
and responsible handling of his orders. 
The curb brokers are to be congratulated 
on the foresight and ability they are 
showing in putting themselves where 
they can command the respect and confi- 
dence of the public to an even greater 
extent than heretofore. The next boom 
in stocks, which is sure to come, though 
one would be rash to predict when, will 
find brokers in better shape than ever be- 
fore to protect the interests of the cus- 
tomer, and with a much deeper realiza- 
tion of the extent to which the interests 
of the customer rest in their hands, 












Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “ Studies in Tape Reading ”’ 


XIX—Playing Panics 


'N the second article of this series (De- 

| cember, 1909), I outlined various 

methods of operating and stated that 

the selection of the right plan was of 
the utmost importance. 

Since that chapter was written, there 
has been found additional proof that only 
a small percentage of operators employ 
any kind of a plan in their trading. The 
most popular method is “Buy because you 
think it’s going up and sell when you 
get a good profit.” Nevertheless, there 
is an increasing tendency on the part of 
the public toward study of stock market 
science. 

The value of method in any pursuit 
is unquestioned. So we will elaborate 
somewhat upon the plans thus outlined, 
our purpose being to select that best 
suited to our mental equipment, the pro- 
portion of our time available, the size of 
our bank balance and numerous other 
considerations. 

Method No. 1 was entitled “Playing 
Panics.” To operate in this way the first 
requisite is patience, for opportunities 
only occur once in two or three years. 
The last genuine panic occurred in 1907, 
but in 1910 there was a serious decline 
in which prices came about half way 
down to the 1907 levels. 

The panic player should keep his 
speculative capital in a sound trust com- 
pany, preferably an old institution—the 
strongest in town. He should not choose 
this trust company because he thinks 
“it’s all right,” but after comparing the 
resources, surplus and past record of all 
available trust companies, and ascertain- 
ing from good authorities the character 
of their directors. For it is not mere 


size that counts in the choice of an in- 
stitution; a depositor must know that its 
funds are not being misused by unscrupu- 


lous financiers—that his cash will always 
be subject to check. 

Savings banks are not desirable for the 
panic player, on account of the right of 
these institutions to demand thirty or 
sixty days’ notice of withdrawals. (At 
least this law prevails in the State of 
New York.) In times of panic many 
savings banks take refuge in this law, 
and those depositors who desire to secure 
stock market bargains are’ obliged to 
wait a month or two for their cash. At 
the expiration of such time, the oppor- 
tunity is usually lost. 

Some people favor the purchase of 
short-term notes in preference to deposit- 
ing funds in any sort of an institution. 
They claim that even in a panic, notes 
of standard railroad or industrial com- 
panies which have only six months or a 
year to run, do not decline materially. 
This is* because with such a short period 
to maturity, a one or two per cent. de- 
cline increases the yield of the investment 
to such a high percentage that the de- 
mand for such notes prevents further de- 
cline. 

I cannot fully agree with this theory, 
however, because in actual practice it 
does not always work out. In the 1907 
panic several issues of short-term notes 
were not only difficult to sell but they 
declined many points—hbecause there 
were more sellers than buyers, in most 
cases; in others, because of fear for the 
safety of both interest and principal. 

The average interval between panics 
from 1890 to 1907 was two years and 
eight months. Assuming that the tops of 
the intervening booms occurred, on the 
average, one year and four months after 
each panic, at which time panic players 
converted stocks into cash, this would 
leave another year and four months for 























the funds to lie idle. Now compare the 
difference between the net return on a 
high grade short-term note, which would 
yield (allowing outside figures) 5% per 
cent, and the rate which might be se- 
cured on an inactive account deposited 
in a trust company—say 2% per cent. 
The difference, 3 per cent. a year, gives a 
total of 4 per cent. for the year and four 
months’ period. 

This would offset a shrinkage of 4 per 
cent. in the market value of the notes, 
but this percentage might easily be ex- 
ceeded during a panic. If I remember 
correctly, there were numerous cases 
where larger declines in such notes took 
place during the 1907 panic, there being 
at times no bids for certain issues which 
previously were highly regarded. 

It will therefore be seen that in such 
an endeavor to secure for a short period, 
a liberal return on idle money, two risks 
are run: (1) The possible shrinkage in 
principal greater than the increased 
yield, and (2) inability to dispose of the 
notes in a panicky market. 

There is another danger, which, though 
psychological is a very serious one: If 
notes costing par are only 94 bid, the 
owner is apt to wait until they rally be- 
fore selling out. By the time the notes 
recover two or three points the stocks 
which he intended buying are likely to be 
up ten or twenty. At this level they look 
comparatively high and in waiting for a 
reaction the opportunity may be com- 
pletely lost. 

Hence I claim that the only thing for 
a panic player is a bank account that he 
can instantly check upon. How unbusi- 
nesslike to wait two or three years for a 
chance to buy and then have some con- 
sideration prevent the purchase, or post- 
pone it till the possible profits are cut 
down 50 per cent. ! 

A panic player should have either 
stocks or money—nothing else. 

Figuring to save 3 or 4 per cent. is 
poor business if it costs you 25 or 50 
per cent. in the end. 


WHEN IS A PANIC? 


In Chapter IX of this series (THE 
Ticker, Vol. 6, No. 3), we presented a 
figure chart of twerity standard railroad 
stocks for a period which covered four 
booms and four panics. Two of these 
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panics made an insignificant showing on 
the chart; these were the Northern Pa- 
cific panic of 1901 and the so-called Law- 
son panic of 1905. 

The low point of the 1901 panic was 
made about 11:30 on the morning of 
May 9. By 3 o'clock of that day the 
recovery had proceeded at so rapid a 
rate that 104 was the average closing 
price of the twenty standard railroad 
stocks used in recording the Dow-Jones 
averages. Had these been made up at 
the low point (allowing 150 as the low 
for Northern Pacific on that day), they 
would have shown 8634, which would 
mean 87 on the figure chart—a level be- 
low the 1903 low record and only ex- 
ceeded once since—82 in the 1907 
panic. 

The Lawson panic, which took place in 
the summer of 1905, was largely con- 
fined to Amalgamated Copper and did 
not have much effect on the railroad list. 
In fact, many people did not regard it 
as a real panic, but it was very real 
to those involved. 

Omitting the Lawson episode, there 
remains the 1901, 1903, and 1907 panics, 
all of which we will consider. These three 
great opportunities to purchase lasted re- 
spectively a few hours, a few months, and 
a few weeks. 

To have benefited by the 1901 panic 
the buyer must either have been on the 
ground and bought “at the market” or 
entered his orders in advance. It all hap- 
pened so quickly that none but the most 
alert secured the bargains. -There was 
no time for the careful, discriminating 
man to pick and choose; he had to grab 
or get left. 

The 1903 panic culminated in the fall 
of that year, followed by several months 
of price depression. By consulting the 
figure chart of twenty railroad stocks in 
Chapter IX, it will be seen that in March, 
1904—six months after the September 
low—the average price touched 92, which 
was within three points of the former 
bottom. 

This 1903 panic was an ideal one from 
the standpoint of the panic player. There 
were plenty of weak spots on which to 
buy, assuming that he missed the first 
and best opportunities. For example, the 
low point made by Union Pacific in 1903 
was 8534, but early the following year it 
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touched 71. U. S. Steel sold at 10 in 
1903 and 83% in 1904. 

During these months of liquidation and 
readjustment, wise people were buying 
stocks. The market was not allowed to 
recover permanently until this accumu- 
lation was completed. I recall the action 
of U. S. Steel preferred, which after 
touching 4934, showed a tendency to 
rally. It would work up five or ten 
points, then an unseen hand would force 
it back toward 50 and keep it down till 
those who still held it became thoroughly 
disheartened at its action and sold into 
the waiting strong boxes of large capital- 
ists. 

This also reminds me of the way in 
which U. S. Steel preferred and com- 
mon. were bought by some of the wealth- 
iest people in the country: The preferred 
was paying 7 per cent. at the time, but 
its earnings were such that a cut to 5 
per cent. was “a foregone conclusion.” 
The large interests in touch with the 
company’s affairs figured that if they 
could buy 100 preferred at, say, 55 and 
100 common at 10 the combined cost 
would be 65; then if the preferred con- 
tinued to pay 7 per cent. the net return 
on 65 would be over 10 per cent. If 
the preferred dividend were cut to 5 per 
cent. the net return would be over 7% 
per cent. on combined cost. By holding 
until the next boom, they would receive 
all back dividends, the preferred issue be- 
ing cumulative. 

This sort of buying went on for 
months while the public was talking re- 
ceivership for the Steel Corporation. It 
typifies the long-headed operating prin- 
ciples of the big man as compared to the 
shallow motives of the average outsider. 
Yet there is no reason why the outsider 
cannot cultivate this same far-sighted- 
ness. Incidentally, we might say that the 
dividends on the preferred were not re- 
duced; that the combined dividends on 
these two issues now total 12 per cent. 
on par or over 18 per, cent. on the com- 
bined eost price. 

It is largely the fear of what might 
happen that produces extremely low 
prices—a point the panic buyer must re- 
member. For when the best time to buy 
arrives he will have to summon all his 
nerve and plunge in spite of all that he 
sees and hears. 


As to the time to buy one could not 
have a better guide than the chart in 
Chapter XIV, which shows the buying 
and selling “zones.” Panic operators 
would do well to give close attention 
thereto. I would also recommend that 
they read “A Specialist in Panics,” which 
shows in detail how a small trader made 
a fortune in Steel common, his operations 
being confined to three panics. This is 
doubtless the most practical illustration 
of the panic plan ever printed. It ap- 
peared in Vol II of Tue Ticker and is 
almost priceless to any one who will 
apply its suggestions. 

Frank Crowell’s book, “How to Fore- 
cast Business and Investment Condi- 
tiéns,”* contains what is regarded as the 
clearest exposition of fundamentals and 
their relative position in the great cycles. 
It should be of vast help to every student. 

Briefly stated, however, the time to 
buy is when things are the blackest. If 
one is to rely upon his judgment of con- 
ditions alone he will require the experi- 
ence of a few panics to educate his judg- 
ment. By utilizing our charts, however, 
a lot of uncertainty and hesitation to trust 
oneself will be eliminated. 

There are two general ways of buy- 
ing in panics. The first is to plunge 
when the situation is hopeless and the 
average prices show that prices are at 
the panic level. The second is safer, 
more conservative, and likely to show 
better results. It consists in buying on a 
scale down, beginning when the market 
enters the buying zone. This plan was 
fully developed in Chapter XIV. 

In Chapter IV, some suggestions will 
be found as to the most desirable stocks 
to purchase in a panic. From this it 
will be observed that the greatest profits 
are to be made in the very low-priced 
stocks, owing to the larger percentage of 
increase in market value likely to accrue 
after the panic. 

One must be careful to avoid stocks 
in companies which are financially weak 
and, therefore, unable to withstand a 
period of hard times. Two prominent 
roads furnished instances of this kind 
during the 1907-8 stock market depres- 
sion—Erie and Chicago Great Western. 
The former escaped receivership by 


*Ticker Publishing Co., New York; $2.00 postpaid. 
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These figures prove that the low-priced stocks were the 
best purchases in the 1907 panic. 
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ee PPP 11.2 97 11.5 162% 67 
LR UA wnveedcvcoveess 16. 142 11.2 20234 42 
SN Avi ing Ge RaNs « udecesies 8.3 81 10.2 173% 114 
Ss SS 3 A eee 3, 30 10. 55% 87 
- GG hasbda ceases doue ct 12.1 123 98 1621% 32 
Pe Ree 6.8 70 9.7 143% 104 
2 ef See 12. 140 8.5 174% 25 
Minn. & St. L. com........... 22 26 8.4 65 150 
3 errr ris 12.8 160 8. 323% 102 
Pemmsyivamn . ccc csc cccsccee 7.3 109 6.7 151% 39 


Me, Comte fas ceeiis.s. 6.3 98 6.4 147%, 51 
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a narrow margin; the latter became in- 
solvent. 

Buyers of Great Western during the 
1907 panic could not have secured their 
stock at less than 67g. In 1908 it sold at 
3%, and in 1909, before the first install- 
ment of the assessment became due, it 
touched % (50c. a share). If a person 
had bought it in 1907 at 67g he could 
have sold out during 1908 at 145¢ or be- 
low, but failing to do this, he might have 
been obliged to carry it through the re- 
organization, pay the assessments, and 
accept stock in the new company in ex- 
change. 

In 1910 the new preferred stock sold 
as high as 64% and the new common, 
36%. Old stock bought at 67% sold at 
these high prices would have worked 
out as follows: 


Cost of Old Stock. 


100 shares at 6% ........ $ 687.50 
15 per cent. assessment... . 1,500.00 
2,187.50 


Proceeds of New Stock Received 
Under Reorganization Plan. 


15 shares pfd. at 64%..... $ 961.88 
40 shares common at 367. 1,475.00 
$2,436.88 


Such experiences illustrate the disad- 
vantage of putting all one’s eggs into a 
single basket. For while there is little 
reason why the holder of any railway or 
industrial stock should lose in the long 
run, getting tied up with a bankrupt 
stock for a few years reduces the earning | 
power of just so much available capital. 

I should therefore consider it best to 
divide panic purchases among eight or 
ten different stocks, favoring the low- 
priced issues. If this had been done dur- 
ing the 1907 panic, using THe TIcKER’s 
Bargain Indicator as a guide, very satis- 
factory results would have been obtained 
—so satisfactory that we are constrained 
to produce the figures in the table on 
preceding page. 

The striking points shown here are: 

First. The high percentage of ad- 
vance shown by the stocks at the top of 
the list. 

Second. Most of the low-priced stocks 
doubled, trebled or quadrupled in value. 

Third. The high-priced issues, as a 
class, showed only a comparatively small 
percentage of advance. 

(Additional comments on this table 
will appear in the next issue.) 


The First Ticker 


The first stock ticker used in Wall Street was installed in the 
office of David Grosbeck in December, 1867. 


Mark Twain Revised 


. A hole in the ground surrounded by liars may make a mine, but 
it takes more than that to pay dividends. 

















What Makes 


the Market ? 


Vil—Relation Between Bank Clearings and Stock Prices 


By G. C. SELDEN 


close connection that exists between 

banking conditions and the prices 
of securities. This has been shown in 
surplus reserves of,cash, in the relation 
between loans and deposits, and in the 
behavior of the interest rate, both in the 
call money market and for commercial 
paper. 

Another important index to the condi- 
tions affecting capital and credit, and thus 
controlling the stock market, is found in 
the volume of checks which passes 
through the country’s clearinghouses, as 
computed weekly and published in lead- 
ing newspapers. 

In order to get a running start for 
the imvestigation of this subject let us 
re-state to ourselves the fundamental 
facts which lie at the basis of stock mar- 
ket movements : 

(1) Stocks and bonds are merely 
pieces of paper recording the fact that 
certain sums of capital have been invested 
in such and such enterprises. The prices 
of these stocks and bonds will, therefore, 
be high when the amount of capital seek- 
ing investment therein is large, and low 
when it is small. Prices will advance 
when the supply of capital for stock mar- 
ket purposes is increasing and will de- 
cline when such supply of capital is de- 
creasing. Speculation causes only the rip- 
ples on the surface of the tide. 

(2) After a period of dullness and low 
prices, capital flows first into bonds, sec- 
ond into stocks, third into general busi- 
ness. When the supply of capital be- 
gins to run low, so that there isn’t enough 
to go around, capital flows out of securi- 
ties into general business, and the stock 
market deciines. 

(3) This continues until the scarcity 
of capital finally checks tne activity of 
general business, when the process begins 
over again. 


previous articles we nave seen the 


BANK CLEARINGS AS AN INDEX. 

Now the bank clearings come nearer 
measuring the activity of business than 
any other statistic’ "very purchase or 
sale of goods ef. small retail trans- 
actions) is paid twf with a check, and 
nearly all these checks are cleared by the 
banks. Hence increased bank clearings 
mean increased business, and decreased 
clearings mean less business. 

With these principles in mind, we plot 
out a diagram showing, month by month, 
the total clearings of the United States, 
total clearings outside New York City, 
and the average price of twenty railroad 
stocks. 

I have also added, as a matter of gen- 
eral interest in this connection, a line 
showing the total liabilities of failures 
each month, but I don’t see that these fig- 
ures are of much value in forecasting the 
stock market. After a panic in stocks 
there is usually a big increase in failures ; 
but the two are merely different results 
of the same causes and are likely to be 
nearly simultaneous. What we are espe- 
cially interested in is the causes that pre- 
cede stock market movements. 

It will be seen that the clearings of 
New York City are always as large as 
those of all the rest of the country com- 
bined, and are frequently more than twice 
as large. The greater part of these New 
York clearings result from stock and 
bond transactions, either directly or in- 
directly. It is, therefore, to some extent 
reasoning in a circle to consider New 
York clearings as a cause of stock move- 
ments. The clearings outside New York, 
while considerably affected by sales of 
securities, afford a better index of the 
activity of general business. 

True, a rise in total clearings, includ- 
ing New York, to abnormal heights, as in 
May, 1901, in January, 1906, and in 
January, 1910, is a danger signal, because 
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of the unnatural activity which it records. 
At least a considerable reaction in stocks 
is to be expected after such a flare-up 
of speculation, but it does not neces- 
sarily indicate the conclusion of the main 
swing of prices. If capital enough is 
available the market will renew its ad- 
vance after a rest; and whether or not 
capital will be available is better shown 
by the outside clearings. 

Turning, then, to the line representing 
outside clearings on the large diagram, 
we see by comparing with the course of 
the stock market below that each big 
bull market was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing changes in clearings : 

(1) A period of small clearings last- 
ing, approximately, through the first third 
of the upward movement of stocks; as 
in February to August, 1904, and No- 
vember, 1907, to August, 1908. 

(2) A sharp advance in clearings, a 
reaction, and a renewed advance—while 
the bull movement in stocks continues, 
but interrupted by more reactions; as in 
October, 1904, to January, 1906, and 
September, 1908, to October, 1909. 

Each bear market in stocks has been 
accompanied by: 

(1) A period of fluctuating clearings, 
reaching, however, each autumn the pre- 
vious high record: September, 1902, to 
October, 1903; December, 1906, to Oc- 
tober, 1907 ; October, 1909, to December, 
1910 (?). 

(2) A somewhat sudden drop in 
clearings, nearly coincident with the be- 
ginning of a new bull market: October, 
1903, to February, 1904; October, 1907, 
to February, 1908. 

Important, if true—and evidently true 
in a general way; but we need to make 
a more detailed study of these apparent 
correspondences and of the causes which 
underlie them. 

THE SMALL DIAGRAM. 


For this purpose I have condensed into 
a smaller diagram the main movements 
of the volume of outside clearings and 
of the stock market from 1896 to date. 

In normal years there is a strong sea- 
sonal movement in these clearings. They 
tend to increase from about September 
to January, with the movement of crops 
and the. year-end settlements; decrease 
sharply in February, when the weather 
usually interferes with business; recover 





in the spring, and fall off in midsummer. 
The autumn increase was cut short by 
financial conditions in 1903 and 1907, and 
to a less extent in 1899 and 1909. 


To eliminate the effect of these sea- 
sonal changes I have blocked out by 
dotted lines the general channel in which 
the clearings have fluctuated year by 
year. 

A noticeable fact is that when stocks 
decline, the minimum of the clearings, 
as roughly represented by the lower 
dotted line, does not decline, but merely 
remains stationary. This is due partly 
to the rapid growth of the country in 
wealth and population; and partly to the 
continued rise in commodity prices, so 
that the same volume of business is rep- 
resented by a greater number of dollars 
in the clearings. 

In 1908 the slowing up of business and 
the decline in commodity prices together 
were sufficient to give this lower line 
a slight downward trend. In future bear 
markets, Bradstreet’s and Gibson’s index 
numbers on commodity prices should be 
considered in connection with the clear- 
ings in order to arrive at a sound judg- 
ment of the situation. We have no guar- 
anty that commodity prices will continue 
to rise—in fact, at the present time they 
are showing some decline, which may or 
may not.be temporary. 

The upper dotted line, however, which 
outlines the maximum of the clearings, 
makes a rather sharp drop after (not 
during) each bear market. The mini- 
mum of business (as measured in dol- 
lars) has had no real set-back during 
this 15-year period, but the maximum 
showed a considerable reaction in 1900, 
1904 and 1908. 

Let us now trace out in detail the 
causes of these fluctuations—otherwise 
we cannot know that the correspondences 
we discover are not merely accidental. 

We start in 1896 with a thoroughly 
liquidated condition of both the stock 
market and general business. At the low 
point of clearings and stocks in that year, 
the triumph of “free silver” was con- 
sidered to be almost imminent. Every- 
thing and everybody was in a thoroughly 
“sold-out” state. 

Business and stocks advanced together 
during 1897, Capital was regaining con- 
fidence and coming out from its retire- 
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In 1897 the upward movement was 
strong enough almost to eliminate the 
summer reaction in clearings, but in 1898 
the credit position had become slightly 
more extended and a normal summer re- 
action occurred. A plentiful supply of 
capital continued to flow into stocks. 

The fall of 1898 brought the usual 
demands for banking accommodation, 
causing increased clearings, followed by 
a natural February reaction. But when, 
in the spring of 1899, a further increase 
in business activity ensued, the supply 
of capital hegan to run low. A harden- 
ing of interest rates on commercial pa- 
per began to draw capital away from 
stocks, resulting in an irregular decline 
in stocks for the rest of the year. 

In 1900 business, having had three 
years of almost continual advance, 
slowed down a little, as shown by the fall 
of the line of maximum clearings. Some 
capital was thus released, and new capi- 
tal also was rapidly being accumulated. 

There followed during 1901, 1902 and 
1903, an almost exact repetition of the 
process which we have just analyzed for 
1897, 1898 and 1899, except that this 
second movement was at higher prices 
and fluctuations were on a wider scale; 
and the same statement might be re- 
peated almost word for word in regard to 
1905, 1906 and 1907—after a brief rest 
in 1904. Another rest in 1908, and we 
are now, to all appearances, in the course 
of another swing covering three years 
or more. 

But while the general character of the 
four big market movements (including 
in each movement an upward and a 
downward swing), shown on the small 
diagram is substantially similar, there are 
some very important differences to be 
noted. 

In the first movement, 1897-1899, the 
upward swing was completed without 
any important set-back, and the down- 
ward swing was small. In the second 
movement, 1901-1903, a sharp reaction 
(the May 9 panic) occurred in the bull 
swing, but prices recovered and went still 
higher next year. In the third move- 


ment, 1905-1907, a corresponding re- 
action in the first half of 1906 was al- 
most exactly recovered in the second half 
of that year, but prices did not go any 


ment—there was plenty for all purposes. _ 
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higher than on the first bulge. Also, the 
new high point reached by the market 
was not nearly as much above the high 
point of 1902, as the high point of 1902 
had been above that of 1899; while the 
low point of 1907 was lower than that 
of 1903. 

Coming to the movement of 1909 to 
(?), the first upward swing of stocks got 
an earlier start than in the previous three 
movements, but did not quite reach the 
high point of 1906. The reaction (or 
small bear market, as you choose) of 
1910 was longer and more pronounced 
than that of the first half of 1906, and the 
recovery, so far, has been less prompt 
and emphatic. 

Another point is that on each succes- 
sive movement the market appears to 
have been sustained longer around the 
high level. This is more noticeable on 
the larger diagram. Does this indicate 
that a longer period of distribution is nec- 
essary owing to the greater and greater 
difficulty in securing an abundant sup- 
ply of capital as the trade cycle grows 
older ? 

The conclusion I draw from these dif- 
ferences (as well as from other consid- 
erations) is that these three-year or four- 
year swings are a part of a more ex- 
tended cycle of activity, and that the 
movement which began in 1908-1909 will 
not be completed until the market has 
again declined below the level of July, 
1910. 

As to the exact year when this de- 
cline will take place, I see nothing definite 
to guide us in advance. It seems prob- 
able that the rise in stocks which has 
been in progress since last July will not, 
at any rate, go higher than that of 1909; 
but in estimating how long prices may be 
maintained at a relatively high range, 
we must, it seems to me, depend upon the 
interpretation of current events—the 
money rate, condition of the banks, 
crops, cost of living, etc. 


DO THE CLEARINGS “CALL THE TURN ?” 


Is there anything in these clearings to 
show when a bull market has culminated 
and when a bear market has struck bot- 
tom? Apparently there is. 

Each bull stock market has been ac- 
companied by a strong upward movement 
of clearings, next a considerable reaction 
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in clearings, then another upward move 
in clearings to a new high point. These 
two pronounced upward moves I have 
numbered on the diagram (1) and (2). 

In each case the supply of capital for 
the bull movement in stocks has begun 
to run short when the clearings, on mové 
(2), passed beyond the high point of 
move (1). It is really surprising to 
see how closely this has indicated the be- 
ginning of a bear market, and it is based 
on a sound and logical reason. You can’t 
eat your cake and have it, too. You 
can’t use your capital in extending gen- 


1898 | 1893 |13oo} 1901 | 1902 


1903 
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market, followed by a new bull move- 
ment. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


The present status of the stock market 
is harder to determine than usual, be- 
cause it has been so much interfered 
with by politics, court decisions and leg- 
islation. 

The question to decide is, “Was 
movement (2) of the outside clearings 
cut short by these political considerations 
so that it was completed in March, 1910, 
or is it still to come in 1911?” If the 
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eral business to a continually new maxi- 
mum and still have it left to bull stocks 
with. 

On the same principle, when there is a 
real decline in the clearings (aside from 
mere seasonal fluctuations), as shown by 
the dip of the upper dotted line, your bear 
market is over. Capital has been re- 
leased from general business and is at 
liberty to go into stocks again. 

It is important to remember that the 
line of maximum outside clearings does 
not begin to fall until the bear stock 
market has practically reached bottom. 
Then comes a drop in general business, 
as measured by the outside clearings, 
with a quiet and slowly hardening stock 


former, the present upward swing in 
stocks is presumably a big rally in a bear 
market; if the latter, the genuine bear 
market has not yet begun and prices may 
be expected to rally at least to about 130 
for the twenty rails. 

The seasonable February reaction and 
March recovery in outside clearings have 
been as follows (in millions) for five 
years: 


Feb. drop Mar. rise 
RA cdichdes hathah $961 $874 
a OS: 933 1,017 
RP hiha ts & dei naa 795 761 
Sirens dnodinithn ev 749 416 
i acshadevsde saean 924 603 
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In 1910 the big March rise in clear- 
ings certainly looked ominous—it showed 
that general business was too active to 
leave much capital for financing a bull 
market. 

The February drop in 1911 was pretty 
sharp, especially as we have had an open 
winter so that snow has not seriously 
interfered with business. The March re- 
covery was relatively small. If spring 


trade is slow, as now seems likely, a 
further advance in stocks would be nor- 
mal; but if the spring trade carries out- 
side clearings to six billion or over, a 
bull stock market will find hard sledding 
on an uphill road, for in that case the 
present ease of money would be short- 
lived and scarcity of capital would soon 
begin to place a limit upon stock market 
operations. 


Progress at Porcupine 
The Winter’s Developments at the New Gold Camp. 


was published an article, comparing 

Porcupine and Cobalt, in which it 
was stated that “Every indication points 
to a real boom in Porcupine,” and en- 
deavoring to lay down certain tests 
which the purchaser of shares in mining 
prospects there should apply before in- 
vesting. 

At that time very few publications 
were saying anything about Porcupine, 
and the public had not awakened to the 
possibilities of the new mines. The pre- 
diction then made has, however, proved 
correct. Porcupines are becoming popu- 
lar. Considerable progress has been 
made there, some of the properties have 
reached an established standing and indi- 
cations now point to further activity in 
Porcupine stocks. 

A few weeks ago the first “brick” of 
Porcupine gold was brought to New 
York—a bar of bullion weighing 93 
ounces and valued at $7,500. The On- 
tario Government Railway Commission 
promises that the branch road to Porcu- 
pine will be in operation by July. A 
Porcupine Mining Exchange is being 
planned for New York, apparently with 
good prospects for success. Some of 
the most prominent Curb houses are re- 
ported to be behind the movement. 

Such developments will naturally tend 
to stimulate public interest in Porcupines 
and a repetition of the Cobalt excite- 
ment is not unlikely. 


| N Tue Ticker for September, 1910, 


BEGINNINGS OF PORCUPINE. 

As far back as 1907 the Porcupine 
camp was known as a gold field. In the 
summer of that year occurred the rush to 
Night Hawk Lake and Victor Mattson 
is probably the man, to whom more than 
anyone else, belongs the credit of having 
discovered free gold in any quantity. 
Mattson, with a party of friends, staked 
Gold Island in Night Hawk Lake. 

Early in 1909, Gore Bruce was grub- 
staked and sent with a party of others 
into the district. H. F. Hunter of 
Toronto financed this party, and it was 
the story of their experiences which led 
to the gold rush which resulted in the 
staking of the townships which consti- 
tute the Porcupine camp. On the south- 
east corner of Porcupine Lake Bruce 
discovered free gold on the surface, and 
staked the Munro claims. 

Up to this time one of the richest parts 
of Porcupine was still unprospected and 
it remained for Jack Wilson and his 
party in October, 1909, to make the dis- 
covery of free gold in the Dome. From 
this time Porcupine was established as a 
gold camp. 

In the same month Hollinger and Gil- 
lies discovered the Hollinger mine. The 
two men were prospecting near Pearl 
Lake on October 6 when a bit of gold 
was found. They tossed a coin to see 
who should have the first chance of stak- 
ing, and to Hollinger fell the opportunity 
of selecting the property. Twelve claims 
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were staked, and a bag of rich specimens 
secured. The next day they met “Bill” 
Davidson, who had staked claims to the 
south, where more free gold was un- 
covered. 


HARD SLEDDING. 


Porcupine was not easily accessible. 
The trail from Kelso Station on the T. & 
N. O. Railway runs a distance of 32 miles 
to Porcupine Lake. Twelve miles of this 
route is over the Frederickhouse Lake, 
and up Porcupine River. At this writing 
the road is corduroyed and covered with 
snow. The lake and river are frozen 
solid. 

Over a thousand téams have been toil- 
ing over this route hauling in heavy boil- 
ers, mining machinery, stamp mills, great 
mining timbers, forage, food and clothing 
for the winter. 

It has been hard work and has entailed 
a large expenditure of money, but the dis- 
trict is now furnished with supplies cal- 
culated to fill requirements until July 1, 
when the railroad will be completed. All 
interest is now centered in the spring 
thaw. The trails will then be impassable 


for a period until the boats can again ply 


between Frederickhouse Landing and 
Hill’s Landing. 

A point not generally understood is the 
extent of the territory which goes under 
the general name of Porcupine. Dome 
is three miles from Hollinger; an- 
other well-known mine, which is said 
to have developed six feet of very high- 
grade ore, equal in value to that of Hol- 
linger, is at least four miles from Hol- 
linger and three miles from Dome; Rea 
is two miles from each of the other three. 


Veins carrying free gold and conglomer- 
ate areas containing low-grade are scat- 
tered over a stretch of country. There- 
fore, the camp’s possibilities are very 
great. 

At .the Hollinger over $4,000,000 is 
said to be in sight in one of the four veins 
above the 100-foot level. A winze has 
been sunk to the 300-foot level in good 
ore. Dome is estimated to have in sight 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000 tons of $7 to 
$10 ore above the 60-foot level. This is 
from 8 to 10 year’s supply for the com- 
pany’s 40-stamp mill. Rea has rich dia- 
mond-drill cores from a depth of 250 
feet. The fact that such satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained at widely separated 
points is very encouraging to the owners 
of undeveloped prospects. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
no number of favorable showings by op- 
erating or partially developed mines can 
make the purchase of stock in an unde- 
veloped prospect anything but “taking a 
chance.” Without doubt the public will 
lose on many of these chances. Without 
doubt many persons will lose who can- 
not afford it. Also some paying mines 
will be overcapitalized, so that results 
will not be satisfactory to stockholders. 

But other mines will doubtless make 
fortunes for their owners; and the pur- 
chase of the stock of a moderately capi- 
talized mining prospect, where a reason- 
able amount of paying ore has been 
blocked out and where the reports of 
recognized mining experts are favorable, 
must be considered as an intelligent bal- 
ancing of the possibility of disappoint- 
ment against the probability of an extra 
large return on the investment. 








Land Loans and Stock Prices 


The Intimate Connection that Now Exists Between the Stock Market 
Banking Conditions and Western Farm Mortgages 


RANK CROWELL, in the chapter 
of “How to Forecast Business 
. and Investment Conditions” which 
deals with what may be expected to 
happen in 1911, calls attention to the 
fact that at this period in the normal 
trade cycle there will occur a great in- 
crease in the movement of population 
from city to country; that heavy land 
buying will occur in the West, with many 
of the purchasing farmers borrowing 
from local banks and insurance compa- 
nies ; and that there will be a quiet flow 
of emigration from the East to the newer 
portions of the West and South. 
This prediction has been strongly veri- 
fied; and in connection with the special 
review of Spring trade conditions, by 


Roger W. Babson, in this issue, we pre- 
sent herewith the main facts in regard 
to this land movement, its effect on the 
money market, and its connection with 


stock market prospects. The slacken- 
ing of business activity in the great trade 
centers and the smaller profits obtainable 
as a result of quieter conditions, taken in 
connection with the high cost of living, 
have caused thousands of people to look 
eagerly to the country, where they be- 
lieve requirements will be less strenu- 
ous and the opportunities for saving 
money greater,’ even if the immediate 
money income is smaller. 

Many have been attracted by the new 
irrigated lands, where the farmer is ren- 
dered independent of rainfall—a_ fea- 
ture that assumes great importance in 
the minds of those who are accustomed 
to the frequent droughts that occur in 
many sections of the country. The best 
of the irrigated fruit lands have sold and 
are selling at $1,000 an acre or even 
higher. Many of the great California 
ranches have been subdivided into small 
farms. Former grazing lands in Texas 
and Oklahoma have been cut up into 
farms, both large and small, and have 


brought prices that would have stupefied 
the cattle man of even ten years ago. 

Small fruit and truck farms have been 
extensively marketed in Texas, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, and especially Florida. 
In the latter State 25 companies are 
said to be operating. They have agents 
all through the West and special trains 
are run from Kansas City, Chicago and 
St. Louis every week to carry prospec- 
tive investors. The amount invested by 
these buyers averages about $250 each 
and is paid in installments, usually ten 
dollars a month. The fact that only a 
small payment is required brings to the 
promoters a sure income, as almost any- 
one can pay the small amount. Lands 
have been purchased as low as $3 an 
acre and are retailed at $20 to $25 an 
acre. A Kansas City firm of promoters 
states that when it has closed out its 
holdings it will have a profit of $375,000. 
It is receiving payments from buyers at 
the rate of $16,000 a month. 

Many of these small farms are be- 
ing planted to slow-growing crops, 
such as pecans, Satsuma oranges, new 
varieties of figs, eucalyptus, etc., requir- 
ing long-continued payments and care 
before returns can be realized. The 
rush into Western Canada is too well 
known to require comment, and even in 
Mexico, Cuba and the Isle of Pines ex- 
tensive agricultural promotions are be- 
ing carried on. 

This increasing movement of popula- 
tion to the country, with the high prices 
for farm products during 1909 and 1910, 
has reacted strongly on the older States. 
Farm lands in Iowa and Illinois have 
doubled in value, and within a few years 
have come to be held as a speculation 
as well as for immediate income. In the 
older prairie States wealthy farmers have 
in many cases bought up a number of 
farms around their own and are now 
renting them and holding for a further 
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rise in prices, while those who could not 
do this have sold out and moved to the 
Far West or to Canada, where about 
the same income could be obtained from 
land costing perhaps one-quarter as 
much. 

This “retrogressive immigration,” as it 
has been called, has even reached East- 
ern farm lands. The following press 
despatch, while doubtless exaggerated, 
has a substratum of truth: 

“A widespread and substantial migra- 
tory movement from the West to the 
unoccupied and unused farms of New 
York State has been in progress for 
some time, and it has now reached a 
stage where immigrants are coming in 
blocks of fifty families from Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
the State of Washington. In a few years 
the so-called abandoned farms of the 
Empire State will be a thing of the 
past.” 

The Department of Agriculture in 
New York during the past year sold 256 
farms. Over 10,000 letters of inquiry 


from persons in western States and some 
from Europe concerning possibilities of 


New York State farms have been re- 
ceived during the year. The Depart- 
ment has record of at least 200 families 
who are expecting to move into that 
State this spring, options already having 
been taken on 74 farms. 


IS LAND TOO HIGH? 


The census of 1910 makes the aver- 
age value of Illinois farm land alone 
(not including buildings) $94.90 an acre, 
compared with $46.17 in 1900—a gain of 
106 per cent. No one will believe that 
the average income to be derived from 
an acre of Illinois farm land has in- 
creased 106 per cent. during that time. 

Methods of farming have greatly im- 
proved in the corn belt States during the 
past ten years, but this improvement is 
confined to comparatively few farmers. 
So far as the majority of farmers is 
concerned the improvement is small. 
There are thousands of farmers in the 
State of Illinois, in Missouri and in In- 
diana, who are plodding along in the 
same old way their fathers did thirty 
years ago. There are farms in southern 
Illinois that have been planted to corn 
continuously for forty years with a de- 
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creasing yield, and the same is true of 
many of the corn belt States. 

Many farms in Iowa and other States, 
remote from the centers of population, 
are selling at $200 or more an acre. 
This is particularly true of the corn belt. 
The land cannot earn fair interest on 
such a price by raising corn. It is true 
that the farmer turns much of his corn 
into beef or pork, but this involves a 
good deal of additional labor, and the in- 
creased return does not, as a rule, more 
than pay for this labor. In most cases 
such land cannot earn even a small in- 
terest on more than $150 an acre. 

If the farmer bought his land ten 
years ago at half present prices he can 
still farm it profitably. If he sells out 
to a new purchaser he makes a large 
profit. But where does the new pur- 
chaser come in? The fact is that these 
lands are too high, and the shrewder 
farmers are selling out on those not so 
shrewd, just as when stocks become un- 
reasonably high the level-headed in- 
vestors sell out on the gamblers. We 
all know what happens in the stock 
market. Will it happen with the farms? 

It will not happen in the same way, 
that may safely be asserted. Land is 
not carried on margin to any such ex- 
tent as stocks are after a boom. The 
farmer, moreover, does not throw over 
his lands at the first decline in price like 
the volatile stock speculator. He has a 
wonderful capacity for cutting down ex- 
penses and hanging on; and in the mean 
time population is growing and immi- 
grants are pouring in—people must live 
and eat, and land is a monopoly. Given 
reasonable rains, therefore, and fair 
crops and the farmer can hold his own 
against heavy odds. 

One difficulty with the farmer is that 
he forgets to charge interest on his in- 
vestment, allow for depreciation, loss 
of live stock and other charges. If 
manufacturers followed this course 
many more would show big profits 
than at present, but the result would 
be far more disastrous to business. It 
is likely to be less so to the farmers, 
because they demand a smaller volume 
of credit, creating their products with 
the use of a relatively small amount 
of raw material. But the farmer who 
is in debt is the one who is going to 
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suffer most in any readjustment that 
may come. 

One noticeable feature is the spirit 
of trading that has seized upon the 
farmers of the West almost to the ex- 
tent of becoming a mania. In some 
parts of Iowa farms have been sold 
three or four times in the course of 
two years and the price has advanced 
from $15 to $30 per acre, and in some 
cases more. This advance is due to 
speculation, and the last buyers are 
now beginning to feel that they have 
been the victims of a land boom. The 
swapping of farms among neighbors 
and the paying of differences and ad- 
vance values in cash is still about as 
lively as ever. It will probably take 
another year or two for the boom to 
run its course and then the buyers will 
have to find out how to make a profit 
out of their land. 

There will be no such liquidation in 
land as took place in the 90s. Condi- 
tions are far different. The increase 
in population and the exhaustion of 
free lands have created a degree of 
“land hunger” which did not exist 
twenty years ago. Some decline in 
prices there probably will be, and a 
check to the activity of speculators in 
farm lands; but the result is likely to 
be merely a sort of rest or reaction, 
not a disastrous decline. The genuine 
land owner will continue to be pros- 
perous. 

. LAND LOANS. 

To what extent is this land specula- 
tion being carried on with borrowed 
money? In other words, to what de- 
gree is the farmer buying on margin? 
The following is quoted from an offi- 
cial of a leading Chicago farm mort- 
gage house: 

“Agricultural borrowers now pay 
not less than 6 per cent., which is the 
highest rate that has obtained for years 
except during the panic period of 1907. 
Last fall the former rate of 5 per cent. 
was raised to 5% per cent., but failed 
to check the land boom. A second ad- 
vance of % per cent. to 6 per cent. 
did so. The farmer had been over- 
exploited along land lines and a halt 
was imperative. The farm loan rate 
will not get back to its old basis be- 
fore June, 1912, if then. 


THE TICKER 






“Country banks‘are loaded up with 
farmers’ paper at 6 per ‘cent. to 7 per 
cent. Chicago banks took considerable 
at 5% per cent. to 6 per cent. last year, 
but are out of the market with a few 
exceptions. The movement through- 
out the West is towards the comple- 
tion of old undertakings, not the 
financing of new ones. Naturally 
there is a good deal of cleaning up to 
be done, but the land speculation is 
practically at an end for the present. 
Those who do not have to borrow will 
not pay 6 per cent. 

“If farmers would use their lead 
pencils they would realize that Illinois 
corn land quoted at $225 an acre must 
average more than 45 bushels of corn. 
Some have figured it out and increase 
their revenue 50 per cent. by selling 
the land and accepting a 6 per cent. 
mortgage for the entire amount, be- 
sides having their own time and effort 
to invest. This is not typical, nor is it 
very unusual. 

“My opinion regarding farm land 
values is that they will not come down 
to any noticeable extent, but will stay 
about where they are until they be- 
come justified by increased produc- 
tion.” 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas farm 
mortgages are 6 to 6% per cent.— 
about 1 per cent. higher than a year 
ago, in spite of the lessened specula- 
tion. A number of irrigation enter- 
prises have defaulted on their bonds, 
and this has severely checked the flota- 
tion of that class of securities. (It 
will be remembered that THE TICKER 
sounded the warning in regard to these 
securities Over a year ago in an article, 
“How to Select Irrigation Bonds.’’) 
But there is as yet no real falling off in 
the demand for money borrowed on 
mortgage. 

For example, Western farm loans held 
by New Hampshire savings banks are so 
reported as to be nearly distinguishable 
from other loans, and they amounted to 
$9,577,110 in 1910 against $5,732,955 in 
1899. Even over 1909 the increase in 
1910 was nearly $1,000,000. Back in 
1896 the amount was $9,439,855. 


EFFECT ON THE STOCK MARKET. 
It is a plain proposition that money 
loaned on farm lands will not be invested 
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in stock market securities at present. The 
last Comptroller’s call for condition of 
all national banks indicated a large move- 
ment of cash into our monetary centers, 
especially New York, as shown by the 
gain since January of $236,938,587 in 
amounts due other national banks, state 
banks, savings banks and trust compa- 
nies. That these funds consist largely of 
idle working capital, rather than earn- 
ings to be applied to the payment of 
debts, is indicated by the absence of any 
large decrease in the excess of loans over 
deposits. 

In the last “Market Outlook” we 
stated that the per cent. of loans to de- 
posits for all national banks should have 
fallen below 105 for the March figures in 
order to indicate a sufficient increase in 
the supply for capital for investment to 
warrant a “big bull market” in stocks. It 
fell only to 105.4—a figure which, while 
it does not indicate any dangerous strain 
and would not interfere with a moderate 
advance in stocks, is far from warranting 
the belief that any general or widespread 
liquidation of loans has as yet oc- 
curred. 

Farms loans are not wholly responsible 
for this showing, of course. Business 
profits in general are not what they 
should be to form the basis for a renewed 
upward swing of genuine prosperity. 
But the farmers must bear a consider- 
able share of the responsibility, and these 
loans on high-priced land are a real ob- 
stacle to a stock market boom. 

The fact that savings are apparently 
not available in large volume for invest- 
ment in securities does not, of course, 
necessarily indicate that the money has 
been wasted in extravagance. Much of 
it has gone into permanent improvements. 
When a new building is constructed prac- 
tically all of the material is shipped in, 
so that at least 50 per cent. of the cost 
of every new structure in a new State 
has gone out into other communities to 


buy raw material. This in the aggregate 
means a tremendous amount of money 
taken out of the bank deposits of the 
prairie States, especially. But the ma- 
terial for which it was spent is on the 
ground and stands as a permanent in- 
vestment that adds to the worth of west- 
ern property and to the wealth of western 
communities. 

Just how soon the banks will be able 
to dispose of the surplus of farm loans 
now on hand is not clear. They will be 
carrying more farm mortgages than 
usual for months to come. Many State 
banks have been turned into clearing- 
houses for farm loans to an extent that 
they never anticipated. However, there 
is real value in every piece of paper of 
this sort in their vaults and the loan and 
insurance companies will eventually take 
up most of these realty mortgages. 

Meantime, what will happen if prices 
of Western farm products continue to 
fall? The farmer will have to cut down 
expenses. We shall hear less about 
trainloads of automobiles going into 
farming States. Farmers can economize 
more effectually than any other class, but 
tradesmen and manufacturers will feel 
the result of the change. But the lower 
prices of farm products will benefit our 
famous friend, the “ultimate consumer,” 
and will enable him to save more money 
—and he is more likely to put his money 
into securities than is the farmer. 

It is cheering to note that the demand 
for money for land speculation is now 
not more than half as great as last year. 
This quieting down process will enable 
the banks to clean up their old loans; but 
a period of saving will have to follow be- 
fore new capital is accumulated in quan- 
tity. There will be ready money enough 
for speculative movements in stocks 


when other conditions are favorable, but 
it will be some time to come before any 
large permanent 
built up. 


investment fund is 








Business Conditions 


Summary of the Outlook for Spring Trade from Special Reports 
By Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HE immediate effect of the refusal 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to permit rate increases 

has been evident during the past month 
in the curtailment of improvement work 
by several of the railroads, and the re- 
duction of the dividend rate. These are 
serious developments and if they con- 
tinue they will have a very unfavorable 
effect on general business. The continu- 
ance of dividends will depend on the 
maintenance of traffic. If the earnings 
of the railroads continue at the present 
level, there will be little occasion for 
anxiety, and the companies will resume 
improvement work; but if carnings 
should decline the movement toward cur- 
tailment will extend. The curtailment in 


railroad improvements in itself tends to 
depress general business, so that there 


must be a distinct gain from other 
sources in order to maintain present con- 
ditions. Several railroads have dis- 
charged help, while others are said to 
contemplate reductions in wages. It is 
expected that most companies will adopt 
the plan of reducing working forces 
rather than wage scales, though the lat- 
ter may follow if any large number of 
men are thrown out of employment. 

It is asserted that the decision of the 
commission will have a beneficent result. 
but it is doubtful if this can be attained 
without considerable disturbance to busi- 
ness. The important question is whether 
labor is to be liquidated along with every- 
thing else. Up to the present time, there 
has been no liquidation in labor ; but there 
are indications that this may come. 
Doubtless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might have done much to post- 
pone this development by a different de- 
cision, but there is much doubt whether 
it could have done more than to post- 
pone it. 

In general business there has been lit- 
tle change. There is the same discrep- 


ancy between the figures of the iron and 
steel and the copper industries that has 
been noted for some time past. The fig- 
ures of United States Steel for the past 
month show an increased demand and 
an increased output in response, with the 
tendency of prices firm; whereas the 
statistics of the copper industry show a 
decrease in the demand and in the pro- 
duction, and marked weakness in the 
market for the metal. It has generally 
been assumed that increased demand for 
iron and steel means increased demand 
for copper also, as these metals are used 
to a large extent in the same work; but 
of late this has not been the case. More- 
over, the recent increased activity in the 
iron and steel business is more or less 
normal for this time of year. 

There is considerable difference in the 
reports of business from other sources. 
Apparently prosperity is not well dis- 
tributed. Business is fairly good where 
sentiment is not pessimistic, while those 
portions, especially in the East, which 
have been worrying over the bad effects 
of the various decisions and the possible 
legislation are doing little. In other 
words, the factors that are holding indus- 
try back are future rather than present. 

The recent figures of our foreign trade 
have been much better than for previous 
months, owing to the increase in ex- 
ports ; but imports show a substantial in- 
crease over the figures of a year ago. The 
government has compiled figures of the 
importation of agricultural products -for 
the past ten years, showing a large in- 
crease. The heaviest increase has been 
in fruits and nuts, the greater part of 
which are not raised in this country, and 
cannot be raised here. There has been 
a marked increase in the importations of 
hides and skins, and a considerable in- 
crease in the importation of cotton. These 
are products raised extensively in this 
country, though the greater part of the 
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cotton imported is of a variety not raised 
here. The exports are holding at a level 
that brings a substantial balance in our 
foreign trade relations. . 
Everywhere the past year has been 
one of large plans in increasing utiliza- 
tion of land. In the United States 5,670,- 
000 acres are already provided with irri- 
gation canals, but not yet cultivated. 
There are 8,824,000 acres in course of 
irrigation and cultivation, making the 
total irrigated portion of the United 
States within a year or so, 27,467,000 
acres. In Texas large ranches are being 
divided into farms, and the heretofore 
neglected land is fast being cleared and 
brought under cultivation. The irriga- 
tion of the semi-arid portions is receiv- 
ing attention and progress is being made 
in that direction. In this way the ac- 
quisition of 500,000 acres may be made 
to farming lands. In the cities and towns 
of the State, building operations are more 
extensive than at this time last year, and 
there is constant improvement in the 
character of the buildings. All lines of 
building trades are prosperous. The 


spirit of improvement is manifest al! 


over the State, especially in the efforts 
made for better roads. 

Comparing the present time with the 
same period last year, reports from the 
different cities in New England indicate 
an increase in business in Portland and 
especially in Lowell, while in Fall River, 
New Haven, Providence and Worcester, 
conditions remain about the same. Bos- 
ton, New Bedford and Springficld show 
a considerable decline. 

In the Middle States, an increase is 
shown in Albany, Scranton and Trenton, 
led by Binghamton and Baltimore, a de- 
cline in Erie, Wheeling and New York, 
and little or no change in Buffalo, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Read- 
ing, Wilmington and Washington. 

The business conditions in the South 
seem to be the best in the country. ‘i here 
is a large increase in Norfolk, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Jackson, Vicksburg, Jacksonville, Austin, 
Galveston, Knoxville, Little Rock, Mem- 
phis and Meridian. Macon shows a gain 
of 230 per cent. ; Charleston, Fort Worth, 
Louisville, Mobile, and New Orleans re- 
main about the same; Beaumont Hous- 
ton and Richmond show a decline. 


Business in the Middle Western States 
remains about the same as last year at 
this time in Canton, Cincinnati, Cieve- 
land, Columbus, Danville, Dayton, De- 
troit, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, In- 
dianapolis, Jackson, Mich.; Kalamazoo, 
Lima, Peoria, Saginaw, South Bend, 
Springfield, Ill.; the exceptions being in 
Akron, Milwaukee, Toledo and Youngs- 
town, which maintain a large increase, 
while in Ann Arbor and Chicago there 
is a decline. 

In the other Western States, reports 
indicate a decline in the cities of Bill- 
ings, Cedar Rapids, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Duluth, Fargo, Lincoln, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Sioux City. Des Moines, 
Helena, Pueblo and St. Paul remain the 
same. Sioux Falls, St. Joseph and 
Wichita report an increase, with Topeka 
and Hastings far in the lead. 

On the Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Diego and Oakland re- 
port great prosperity. The conditions 
are about the same as last year in Port- 
land and Reno. Salt Lake City, Seattle 
and Spokane are in a decline and busi- 
ness in San Francisco is very unsatis- 
factory. 

The trade losses are occurring down 
the Atlantic coast, including New York 
City, but not New York State (which is 
in fair condition), and stopping at Vir- 
ginia. The whole South and Middle 
West are in fair shape. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas are about a 
stand-off ; Iowa and Nebraska are good, 
but Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas are rather badly off. Texas is 
good, and the five Rocky Mountain 
States from Wyoming south are quiet, 
while the Pacific coast and Canada are 
apparently prosperous. 

Outside the uncertainties over which 
there is no control, the other factors in 
the business situation are not at all alarm- 
ing, but plainly show that a period of 
readjustment is in progress. Commodity 
prices are much more favorable to the 
consumer than a year ago; a dollar goes 
further for the necessaries of life and 
less is heard about the high cost of liv- 
ing. On the other hand, the permanent 
turn for the better will not come until 
the liquidation in land, loans, labor, com- 
modities and securities has advanced 
much further. 
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NOTE—The minus sign (—) before figures below indicates a DEFICIT for the year equal to the per ce 
ordinary expenses of maintenance, since earnings invested in improvement of the property increase 
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Earnings on par for fiscal year Earnings 
Present ending on any date during on price 
iv. c ~ ~. Present last 
rate. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. price. fisc. yr 
9 Eesl@ GCOGRMBOM ccccccccccccccccescccccees 0 2.2 3.0 —1.5 2.6 5.2 30 17.3 
2 Hocking Valley common ...........-.++. 4 9.9 11.2 6.0 8.3 18.2 128 14.2 
3 Denver & Rio Grande common........... 0 3.7 5.0 3.3 2.0 4.4 31 14.2 
4 Colorado & Southern common........... 2 3.5 4.5 4.8 4.9 7.3 53 13.8 
§ Lehigh Valley common..............+.+-. 10 18.2 20.0 19.2 15.4 *23.0 173 13.3 
6 Chesapeake & Ohio. .......ccceeeeeceeees 5 7.3 5.4 4.4 6.4 10.0 80 12.5 
7 Louisville & Nashville ............+.++.- 7 10.6 10.7 7.5 14.3 17.3 144 12.0 
8 Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M. common 7 11.7 9.6 8.4 8.8 15.7 138 11.4 
9 Southern Pacific common ............... 6 8.1 12.5 7.4 10.2 13.0 115 11.3 
10 Union Pacific common ..............++.. 10 14.2 16.5 16.2 19.1 19.2 176 10.9 
11 Norfolk & Western common............. 5 9.7 9.0 7.1 8.7 11.6 107 10.8 
Se SD QUO os co dccccccesccusccecce 6 13.9 13.0 12.7 13.2 16.1 155 10.4 
13° Twin City Rapid Transit common........ 6 8.1 8.2 8.3 9.9 10.9 109 10.1 
14 Atlantic Coast Line R. R................ 6 10.8 6.3 5.6 9.4 12.0 120 10.0 
15 Baltimore & Ohio common............... 6 12.6 9.9 5.1 7.1 8.9 105 8.5 
16 Southern Railway common .............. 0 19 -—06 —2.2 0.5 2.3 27 8.5 
17 Atchisom COMMON ......cceccccccscccees 6 11.8 15.0 7.7 12.1 8.9 108 8.2 
De” URONER EAMOD oc cnweossoeseccceceecs 6 11.7 10.7 9.0 11.0 9.3 124 7.5 
19 Delaware & Hudson ..........-:esee005. 9 12.6 15.2 12.4 12.2 12.5 168 7.4 
20 Northern Pacific common ............... 7 14.5 15.1 12.8 10.7 9.0 124 7.3 
21 Brooklyn Rapid Transit ................ 5 4.8 4.8 4.1 4.2 5.6 78 7.2 
Be RN PUD po dccbbdencccdvccscccce 10 14.1 13.7 10.6 8.6 16.0 22 7.1 
23 New York, New Haven & Hartford...... 8 12.2 9.2 5.4 7.4 710.3 146 7.1 
i RI (EN os. once ctaneescaceecs 0 8.1 9.9 3.7 1.3 3.3 48 6.9 
25 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 20 22.2 38.5 40.8 52.8 35.4 527 6.7 
26 Great Northern le rat années ons 7 13.0 11.8 7.1 8.3 8.5 126 6.7 
27 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul common.. 7 12.3 10.5 9.5 7.2 8.0 120 6.7 
28 Pittsburgh, C., C. & St. L. common...... 5 8.6 8.8 7.2 9.8 6.1 94 6.5 
29 Kansas City Southern NIN. ok 06 cones 0 0.3 5.4 2.6 3.4 2.2 34 6.5 
30 Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh common. . 5 8.6 8.7 6.2 6.3 7.3 115 6.3 
31 St. Louis Southwestern preferred........ 4 2.8 7.9 1.6 2.9 4.1 67 6.1 
Se VE EE, « da nace pad absserccces 5 4.6 6.2 5.1 7.7 6.4 106 6.0 
33 New York, Ontario & Western.......... 2 2.0 2.8 2.6 2.3 2.3 41 5.6 
34 Chicago & Northwestern common........ 7 14.8 12.7 11.2 11.4 7.7 145 5.3 
iy SE a cvs aeths ceeeterues ces ae 7 3 at cuba 8.4 7.4 7.1 137 5.2 
36 Chicago & Alton common................ 0 1.0 5.2 2.5 4.2 1.4 27 5.2 
37 Minneapolis & St. Louis preferred....... 0 10.4 7.8 2.7 —2.4 1.9 38 5.0 
38 Wisconsin Central common ............. 0 1.7 3.2 —06 0 2.5 69 3.6 
SY EE SRREROUEE  .ccnscccenccscecececes 0 —S.4 0.9 0.3 0.5 1.3 37 3.5 
40 Cleveland, C., C. & St. Louis common.... 0 4.13 3.1 0.4 4.8 2.1 61 3.4 
41 Rock Island Company preferred ......... 0 sae Lasalt sane bese 1.6 59 2.7 
2 Chicago Great Western preferred......... 0 ‘ais cine aes one 1.2 44 2.7 
43 Missouri, Kansas & Texas common....... 0 1.8 5.0 0.4 0.7 0.8 33 2.4 
44 phages Maryland common ............. 0 Seen oheb ae wns 0.9 50 1.8 
45 Lake Erie & Western preferred.......... 0 3.1 2.0 —2.0 08 —0.2 34 0 
46 Iowa Central gosterved dbthiadapwimeses 0 4.2 7.8 38 —4.1 —0.4 30 0 
Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving 
either no dividend or less than said limit. 
A’ Bese oepemd preferred i.e. cccccecccess 0 19.4 24.9 —22.1 6.4 24.3 38 63.9 
Ge IEE Se cco cccccccnsecscecs 0 10.4 12.3 —3.4 6.1 12.1 48 25.2 
3- Southern gong gery Oe Bree 1 8.7 3.8 0.7 6.0 9.6 63 15.2 ™ 
4 St. Louis & San F. second preferred..... 0 13.2 24.7 1.6 8.2 5.8 41 14.1 
*On $40,441,000 stock; on $60,502,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 15.4 per cent. 
tOn $105,000,000 stock; cn $113,000,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 9.5 per cent. 
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INDICATOR 


Important Stocks 


stock given. Additions and betterments are included in earnings given, wherever distinguishable from 
ity of the stockholders and therefore render the stock more valuable. 


Indicator. 

1 Bethlehem Steel pfd......... 

2 United States Rubber com....... 

3 Railway Steel Spring com...... .. 
4 American Agricultural Chem. com. 

5 American Beet Sugar com.... 

6 Pressed Steel Car com....... 

7 Virginia-Carolina Chemical com 
8 United States Steel com.......... 
9 International Harvester com.... 
10 American Linseed pfd............ 
11 Sears-Roebuck com. ............- 
12 Republic Iron & Steel com. 

13 American Steel Foundries. 

14 U. S. Realty & Improvement..... 
15 Colo, Fuel & Iron com........... 
16 American Car & Foundry com. 

17. American Cotton Oil com........ 
18 General Chemical com........... 
19 American Woolen com........... 
20 Westinghouse Electric com..... 
21 Allis-Chalmers pfd. ........... , 
22 Nat. Enam. & Stamping com..... 
23 Laclede Gas common (St. Louis). 
24 Amer. Smelting & Refining com.. 
25 International Paper pfd.......... 
26 American Malt le pfd.. 
27 Union Bag & Paper pfd......... 
28 =Pittsbur he a“ | Seer 
29 Pacific Coast CN, ni05 pentane 
30 Corm Products pfd.............:; 
31 People’s Gas Light & Coke....... 
33 BR: SEEN, eccenceddecccece 
33 National Lead common..... 

34 American Can pfd............... 
35 Utah Copper (par $10)........... 
36 WRN CE hack cddgewscccces 
37 -U. S. Cast Iron Pipe pfd......... 
SB PD ba deusiede ceed sac ce’ 

3D Se BS fick ccs vkce ives 
40 National Biscuit com............ 
41 International Steam Pump com... 
42 American Telephone & Telegraph. 
43 Distillers’ Securities ............ 
44 ae Ustes inns cedieebue 
45 gamate I tt ead een 
46 Consolidated Gas (N. Y.)........ 
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Practical Stock Market Lessons 


By Dr. A. L. Bower 


I—Analysis of the February Market 


E advance in stocks which began 
in December and _ continued 
through January, lasted for sev- 

eral days in February. Then a period of 
distribution began. Reading was the 
leader on the advance, its market posi- 
tion having been improved very much by 
the anthracite decision in December. 

I make calculations from the transac- 
tions to determine whether stocks are be- 
ing accumulated or distributed. The 
method used has been described in the 
various numbers of the TicKER MAGa- 
ziIngE. Although no method of stock 
market calculation is strictly accurate, 
since the very basis of the calculations, 
namely, the reporting of transactions, is 
not complete or accurate, yet calculations 
may be made which are fairly correct and 
which will aid traders very much in fore- 
casting the market. 

I found that about 90,000 shares of 
Reading were accumulated from Janu- 
ary 3 to 7. This was the high record. 
The amount accumulated each week 
afterwards became less until the week of 
January 23 to 28, when only 3,100 
shares were accumulated. During the 
following week 33,800 shares were ac- 
cumulated and Reading was advanced to 
160%. Then distribution began and con- 
tinued for several weeks. The stock had 
advanced from 142% to 160%, besides 
having recovered a 3 per cent. dividend. 
The rise amounted to 21 points, and after 
such an advance, traders should prepare 
for a reaction of one-half or one-third 
of the rise. 

The figure chart (Chart 4) showed the 
first indication of a reversal of the move- 
ment, as there were several small ad- 
vances of two points beyond previous 
tops, each followed by a reaction, both 
in Reading and Union Pacific. On each 
of these instances, I watched for signs 
of the culmination of the movement. 
Then the public came into the market on 


the 6th of February and again on the 
14th, which I knew because Monday 
morning’s sales were unusually large. I 
observed, too, that from the time the pub- 
lic came in, no further advances resulted. 
The market was filled up with stock and 
the public were not permitted to secure 
profits on stock bought then. Stocks 
were made very active at top figures. 
This creates bullish enthusiasm among 
the “lambs” and they “bite off” stocks at 
the top figures. This activity could be 
detected from various charts. I repro- 
duce one of these (Chart 2), a “Trend 
Indicator” of Reading, showing the daily 
highs, lows and averages from January 
30 to February 11. 

To become an experienced market 
analyst and successful trader, you must 
study three things. They are vibration, 
concentration and momentum. Vibra- 
tion relates to fluctuations. Concentra- 
tion relates to volumes, and momentum 
combines the other two in some degree. 
I make and study numerous charts and 
they show something new nearly every 
week. I frequently find that certain in- 
dications precede certain moves. Later 
I find that the manipulative tactics are 
different and the expected moves do not 
follow. However, these are detai!s and 
they serve to confirm forecasts made 
from the Trend and Figure Charts, 
which are described so well in the TrcKER 
MAGAZINE. 

The Square Top Line Chart (Chart 
3) also showed the activity at top fig- 
ures. Note the thirteen vertical lines 
apparently supported on one supporting 
line. To a mechanic, “heaviness” would 
at once be apparent and he would pre- 
dict a decline from those figures. I fore- 
casted the decline, which came on the 
16th. I observed, too, that the market 


became oversold on the afternoon of the 
16th, and the stocks advanced again. 
Chart 5 is the Half Point Fractional 
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Figure Chart, and it shows the advance 
which followed. Note the oblique line of 
157-x-158-x-159-x. A definite trend is 
shown here. Note also its abrupt end- 
ing, which showed that the next move 
would be down. At this time, I ob- 
served that the Full Point (from half 
point prices) Figure Chart of Reading, 
showing moves of three points or more 
(Chart 1), showed that the market ha:l 
come to an equilibrium and was “sharp- 
ening” and preparing for a move of a 
number of points. This move came sud- 
denly when the rate decision was an- 
nounced and the market was supported 
at the opening on the 24th. The move 
downwards would have come anyway, 
even with a favorable rate decision, be- 
cause the market had prepared for a 
break. However, I believe the break 
would have been of greater extent, 
though not as quick, if the decision had 
been favorable. The nature of the sup- 


port at the opening showed that stocks 
would rally. 

I did not trade in these markets. The 
pleasure of reading the market so easily 
and the surprise at finding that my de- 
ductions were correct so many times in 
succession, afforded greater satisfaction 
to me than any profits I would have made 
in trading. 

The action of Union Pacific and Steel 
common on March 1, when they sold ex- 
dividend, showed that the rallying power 
in the market was exhausted and that a 
break would follow. After the break, 
the market became dull, uninteresting, 
and difficult to forecast. 

At first, I hesitated to go into details 
in an article of this kind, thinking that 
if traders would study charts as outlined 
above, their purchases and sales would 
interfere largely with Wall Street opera- 
tions. Truly your thousand-share buy- 
ing order which is executed at the curn- 
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ing point on a break does help to take the 
edge off the decline—yet the market is 
made by thousands, perhaps millions, of 
minds. 

Compare the market to a huge tread- 
mill, having a shaft supported at 
Montreal at one end and at Palm Beach 
at the other end, and having the cir- 
cumference reaching from London to 
San Francisco. New York is the center 


of the mill and the New York capitalists 
and banks, being on the “ground floor,” 


are at an advantage marketwise. You 
cannot see what your “fellows” are doing 
in the market, but the ticker tape carries 


_a golden thread and if you are able to 


locate this thread, and grasp it, and keep 
your hold on it you can feel the “quiver 
of the mill” and in that way you can at 
certain times know what forces are op- 
erating and forecast the results which 
will be produced. 

The next installment will relate to the 
April market. 


Stolen Stock Certificates 
What the Owner Must Do to Protect His Rights 


a holder of record be disposed of, 

and, if so, who would be the loser— 

the owner or the party who bought 
it? Would a new certificate be issued if 
one was lost by fire or accident?—C. K. 

If a stock certificate is stolen, the owner’s 
first precaution is to notify the transfer 
office of the company, mentioning the num- 
ber of the certificate and the name in which 
it stands. After receipt of such notifica- 
tion the transfer office will not transfer this 
certificate, but if it is presented will notify 
the owner and in most cases aid him to re- 
cover it. Meantime, if the person into 
whose hands the certificate falls (whether 
it is lost or stolen) manages to dispose of 
it, the innocent party who purchases or re- 
ceives it must give it up if it is traced to 
him and rightful ownership proved. 

It is usual when a certificate is lost or 
stolen, for the owner to send notification 
thereof over the stock and news tickers; 
also to send a printed notice to every 
banking and brokerage house throughout 
the country, warning all persons against 
negotiating these certificates. 


Ce ro a stock certificate stolen from 


It very often happens that a certificate of 
stock which is lost or stolen passes through 
the hands of a number of innocent parties, 
but by means of its certificate number it is 
usually traced from one individual or bro- 
kerage house to another, and finally located. 
A case of this kind happened some years 
ago in which the certificate was a mining 
stock selling at $1 per share. The certifi- 
cate had been stolen two years previously 
and as soon as the owner became aware of 
this fact, he instituted a search which re- 
sulted in locating it in the hands of a cer- 
tain brokerage house. This house was 
obliged to surrender the certificate. Had 
the issue been a dividerid-payer, it would 
probably have been presented for transfer 
a good deal earlier and this would have no- 
tified the holder, whoever he was, that his 
ownership was not legitimate. 

In case a certificate is lost by fire or acci- 
dent, it is usual to advertise the fact from 
time to time for a year, and at the end of 
that time the company issues a new certifi- 
cate, but is protected by a bond for the full 
value. This bond must be procured by the 
rightful owner of the missing certificate. 





Analysis of a Bulge in Union 


By the Author of “The Turning of The Lamb” 


R several weeks past the market has 

been in what is generally termed a 

rut, despite persistent announcements 
from tipsters and financial writers that a 
bull movement is impending, and that im- 
proving (?) fundamental conditions will 
ultimately have effect. This article is not 
to criticize these gentlemen, however, it be- 
ing an accepted rule that a dead market 
usually culminates in considerable activity 
one way or another. For the greater part 
it is guesswork as to which way this move 
will be, as operations of the big operators 
are pretty thoroughly covered up, and the 
work of detecting their intentions largely a 
gamble. The following analysis of an up- 
ward surge in Union Pacific on Tuesday, 
March 28, is submitted in hope it may help 
some students of the market in forming an 
opinion as to just what is happening behind 
the fluctuations. 

Monday, March 27, the market closed 
with stiffening prices on fairly heavy trans- 
actions, compared with recent days, and 
Union Pacific marked off at 176%. To the 
close observer it looked very much as if 
the room traders had discovered dormant 
strength near that figure and decided to cut 
down an extended line of short stocks. 
Board observers said the market was very 
strong, and the newspapers of the follow- 
ing morning were at pains to emphasize the 
act. 

Tuesday morning London 2 o’clock prices 
jumped one point above the closing New 
York figures of Monday. On light trans- 
actions the New York market opened 4% 
below these figures. Union closed at 176%, 
opened 1774, three quarters of_a point up, 
on transactions approximating 2,000 shares. 

After fairly .active trading for the first 
half hour, the market lapsed into dullness 
and trading fell off. Union sagged some- 
what, then rallied slowly, hanging near 


177%. It remained there until about 2:15, 
when a block of 200 shares changed hands 
at 17754, with the quotation 17734 for 1,200 
shares following quickly. A few moments 
later Union came 178 tor 100 shares, then 
178 for 1,000. It dropped back to 177% 
on a quotation trade, then returned to 178, 
where about 2,000 shares changed hands. 
Time was about 2:40. 

From 2:40 until the closing Union surged 
about 178 and 178%, over 16,000 shares 
changing hands at these figures. The analy- 
sis shows 9,300 shares changed hands at 
178, with about 7,500 at 178%. From 2:15, 
then, until the close, during which time the 
market was rising sharply, we have the fol- 
lowing analysis of the trades in Union: 
200 177%—200 17754—1,200 1773%4—1,100 178 
— 1777g—6,000 178—7,500 178%—2,100 

For the day, 5,900 shares changed hands 
in Union and about one-third of that npm- 
ber were traded in during the upward spurt 
when the rally flattened out across the fig- 
ure 178, where Union closed. If we should 
make a scale with the volume of trading on 
the upturn calculated in 500-share lots, each 
to equal width of 1/16 of an inch, and let each 
¥% rise measure 4g of an inch in height, the 
figure formed by the trading from 2:15 on 
that day would be as shown herewith. 





This is the third upward surge we have 
had of late ending in the above form. Are 
the big operators accumulating or distribut- 
ing? 


“These figures taken directly from the tape of that 
day. 
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THis Digest is prepared from news appearing in the following publications: 

a. t. 
Commercial & Fin. 
U. S. Investor; 


Bond Buyer; Financial News; 
Magazine; Moody's Manual Supplement ; 
Financial World; Railway Age Gazette; 


Leslie's Weekly; Evening Mail; Evening Post; 
Commercial; Financial News ; 
Philadelphia : 
North American; Pittsburg Dispatch; Washington Post; 
Baltimore Sun; St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
Seattle Times; Toronto Globe; 
Birmingham Age-Herald; San Francisco Journal of Com- 


Tribune. Boston: News Bureau; 
Chicago: Record-Herald; Tribune. 


Orleans Times-Democrat ; 
Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bulletin; 


Star; Journal; Dallas News; Houston Post; 


Minneapolis Commercial West; 
merce; Denver Post; 


Atlanta Constitution; 


New York: 
Financial America; Moody's 
Financial Age; 
Commercial ; Brooklyn Eagle ; 
Herald; Journal of Commerce; Sun; Times; 
Transcript; Herald; Post. 
Financial Bulletin; Railway World; 
Louisville Courier-Journal; New 


Journal; 
Chronicle ; 


Kansas City: 
Montreal Star ; 


London Statist. Also from the Financial 


Reviews of leading banking and Stock Exchange houses, too numerous to mention. 


The 
ublications. 


sources of items are indicated as follows: 
tBanking and Stock Exchange houses. 
ICKER nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it 


*Leading financial and investment 
§From official sources. Neither THE 
is from sources 


considered trustworthy. Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these 
pages, many abbreviations are necessary. 


Chemical.—*The yr. 1912 will 
in all prob. see Am. Agri. with a larger prod. 
of fertilizers than Virginia-Caro., the outcome 
of building 3 new plants in the South and 
acqui. of 3 others. For fis. yr. to June 30, Am. 
Agri. will prod. approx. 1,000,000 tons. For 
1911-12 fis. period prod. is expected to exceed 
1,200,000 tons, which is much more than thc 
big Co. The Co. will be in position to bid for 
business from which now partly exiled be- 
cause of heavy frt. chge. involved in a long 
haul. The fertilizer business requires a large 
number of plants and Am. Agri. has at pres- 


ent 

Am. Car & Foundry.—*Co. has on hand 
orders for next three mos’. prod., based on 
ecg rate of output, 65% to 70% of normal. 

here are in the market inquiries for betw. 

6,000 and 8,000 cars and several big orders are 
being consid. by certain roads which may 
materialize. Co. will close fis. yr. last of April, 
and is expected to be as good as 1910 period, 
when $5,725,098 net profits for divs. and depre. 
were realized, leaving bal. for $30,000,000 com. 
6.6%. When new yr. opened in May, 1910, 
Co. had orders suf. to carry it into Dec. in 
value over $50,000,000. Jan. and Feb. some 
very fair-sized orders taken and a portion of 
this work will count in earngs. of cur. fis. 
period. An interestg. fact is that if enough 
can be earned from reg. equipmt. building to 
pay the 7% pfd. div., repair work in dull times 
incr, to point suf. to take care of the 2% 
com. div. Atl. Coast Line has ordered 1,400 
steel under-frame box cars from this Co., also 
an order for 100 all-steel coke cars from Beth. 
Steel Co. 

Am. Locomotive.—*Ill. Cen. has ordered 
5 Pacific pass. locom. from Co. .. Chgo. 
& St. L. has placed order with Co. for 9 freight 
and six consol. engines.—TCo. dec. reg. quar. 


Am. A 


div. of 134% on pfd. stk. pay. Apr. 21, to stk. 
of rec. Apr. 4th. (See Equipment Notes.) 


Am. Malt Corp—§The Corp. has decl. 
regular semi-an. div. of 1% on pfd. stk., pay- 
able May 2 to holders of record April 15 


Allis-Chalmers.—*New business of Co. in 
March was about same as in Feb. and in 
corres. mo. last yr. Some substan. contracts 
recd. for municipal pumping engines and steam 
turbines aggr. 40,000 horsepower. Co. still has 
under nego. a large number of contracts but 
attitude of consumers is a waiting one. While 
bookings since Jan. 1 show improvemt. over 
last yr., record for 9 mos. end. March is about 
15% below 1910, but betw. 20% and 25% better 
than in 1909. Output for 9 mos. was approx. 
15% less than last yr. and about 5% above 
level of 1909. Oper. now 60% of cap., against 
75% this time last yr. 


Am. Steel Foundries.—*Regular quar. 
div. of 14%, pay. April 29, was dec. At cur. 
price it yields over 12%. In -recent trading 
there was a sale at 44, an adv. of 2% points 
over prev. sale. 

Am. Smelting & Ref.—*Avge. mo. 
earngs. on com. stk. for fis. yr. to date are about 
rate of last yr., equiv. to 7.09% on com. The 
fis. yr. ends April 30, and annual report will be 
most complete statement Co. has ever issued. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—*Earngs. Feb. gross 
$2,252,543, incr. $242,940; net $1, 114,226, iner. 
$80,315.—* While revenues have been improving, 
expense acct. has been growing. For 8 mos. to 
March 1 it had used 69% of gross for oper. 
costs and taxes. This comp. with 66.8% for 
corres. period last yr. Out of $1,326,000 addi- 
tional = rev. there was a decr. of $12,000 
in net. Net earngs. for 8 mos. totaled $6,370,- 
000, fixed chgs. for period, after ded. other in- 
come, req. about $2,000,000, leaving approx. 
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$4,350,000 for surp. A yr’s. divs. ‘on $58,000,- 
000 stk. call for $3,480,000. Co. therefore has 
already earned sufficient for int. and div re- 
quiremts. 


Am. Tel & Tel.—7Co. bog for yr. end 
Dec. 31 total income, $35,358,329; incr. $2,- 
596,989; net, $31,933,215; incr., ‘$l, 742,449 ; bal. 
for divs., $26,855,983 ; incr., $3,760,305. Div. 
bal. equals 10.2% on $263,335,600, outst. cap. 
stk. comp. with 9% on $256,475,300 at close 
of prev. yr. Pres. Vail says it will be necess. 
at close of yr. to do some new finan.—*Dec. 
31, $111,059,000 of the $150,000,000 conv. bonds 
sold had been conv., leaving outst. $38,941,000. 
Conversion of these bonds caused incr. of $6,- 
860,300 in outst. capital. The Western Electric 
Co. is the manuf. departmt. of Bell system. 
Attention is called to the offer by Am. Tel. to 
holders of Western Elec. stk. for exch. or sale 
of their stk. to the Am. Co.—*Co.’s engineers 
have perfected improvemt. to the wonderful 
Pupin patent, which in effect incr. carrying 
cap. of long-distance lines by nearly 50%. 
There is now in oper. for the first time a per- 
fected long-distance line betw. N. Y. and Den- 
ver, nearly 2,000 miles. The new line will be 
tried for few weeks before being opened to pub. 
service.—tWe underst. that Am. Tel. & Tel. 
has added to its holdings of West. Union, hav- 
ing purch. consid. stk. quietly in open market. 
W. U. is earng. betw. 7% and 8% and only 
paying 3%, present selling price nets over 4%, 
and is free of taxes in Mass. Some wise people 
consider it the cheapest of tel. subsid. 


Atchison.—*Private despatch from Paris 
says 100,000 shs. of Atch. com. stks. have been 
admitted to quo. on the parquet of the Bourse, 
and bankers have secured option on 100,000 shs. 
more.—*At the close of late fis. yr. Co. had 
about $50,000,000 cash on hand or to be recd. 
during cur. fis. yr. If Co. earns 11% on its 
$165,518,000 com. this yr. as it is expected to 
do, cash funds will be incr’d by nearly $8,300,- 
000 by June 30 next, making total $58,500,000. 
This sum, however, will not meet requiremts. 
for 1911 and 1912 which call for expend. of 
$66,000,000, to say nothing of the money needed 
on system of Atch’s size for workg. capital. 
—§Co. repts. for Dec. gross, $8,060,818; incr., 
$140,120; net, $1,981,541; incr., $54,639.—* Incr. 
in net for Feb. $44,578 comp. with gain in Jan. 
of $610,000, of $612,000 in Dec., and $176,000 
in Nov. For 8 mos. gross has incrd. $463,780 
and oper. income has incrd. $1,935,684, or 
about 10%. An incr. of 427 miles oper. over 
1910 accts. for consid. portion of incrd. earngs. 
—§Co. dec. reg. quar. div. of 14%% on com. stk. 
pay. June 1 to stk. of record Apr. 28.—*The 
largest locomotive in the world has been turned 
out of Atch. shops. It is 122 feet long and has 
24 pairs of wheels. Cost $50,000 and oper. 
tender foremost. It. is oil burning. 


Am. Woolen.—*Directors have voted to 
reduce com. stk. of $30,000,000 to $20,000,000, a 
cut of 33 1-3%. This will be submitted to stk- 
holders. April 28. It is believed that with re- 
duction to $20,000,000, divs. of 4% calling for 
$800,000 yrly. can be started. Inasmuch as 
com. stkholders. are prac. undisturbed, it would 


seem that they are to be large gainers, as it 
leaves them with their present amt. of stk., 
upon which divs. are to be paid and which 
should show a consid. incr. in market val. The 
amt. yrly. chged. off to depre. has varied 
widely, but has in six yrs. avged close to $1,- 

000 per an. If stkholders. reduce com. by 
$10,000,000, this would be equiv. to depre. for 
about 10 yrs., and would make it possible to 
use surp. earngs. above pfd., for com. divs. 
This is the argument and is new in recent 
handling of industrial finance. Turning to pfd. 
Co. has $31,728,000 net quick assets, which 
with $8,300,000 of plant prop., would be suf. 
to retire the $40,000,000 pfd. In other words, 
there is $18,871,000 real val. behind $30,000,000 
com. With this red. to $20,000,000 (the $10,- 
000,000 having been acq. at $3,000,000) would 
leave $15,871,000 val. behind the $20,000,000 
com., or approx. $79 per sh. Vice-pres. Ayer 
states that sev. yrs. ago, when com. stk. was 
very low, the Co. bought, with view to retir- 
ing it, and which directors auth. He says stk. 
so purch. in open market is the stk. it is pro- 
posed to cancel, none was purch. from direc- 
tors. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—tCo. reports for Feb. 
gross, $5,913,433; decr., $378,294; net, $1,465,- 
756; incr., $72,924. It is understood that oper. 
for March will show vol. of business below 
that of yr. ago. At any rate, stkholders. have 
no cause for worry over next div., the latter 
part of June. An int. in Co. states that present 
6% rate will be maintained —*B. & O. earned 

000,000 less net in 8 mos. to end of Feb. this 
yr. than last, being $14,116,845 against $16,- 
181,572. Comp. is more unfavor. by reason of 
add. fixed chgs. falling upon present yr., incr. 
in 8 mos. amting to $1,300,000. Thus, making 
allowance for other inc. and pfd. div., an est. 
bal. for 8 mos. of but $5,746,000, of 3.7% re- 
mains, comp. with $9,111,000, or 5.9% last yr. 
To show 6% div. this yr., it will be necess. to 
earn 2.3% in last third of yr. whereas .1% was 
req. last yr., and 2.9% actually earned. 


Bethlehem Steel.—tCo. Rpts. for yr. end 
Dec. 31 mfg. profits $4,216,160; incr., $1,56 703 ; 
net inc., $2,001,612; incr., $1,200,800. Total 
surp., $5,269,688; incr. $2,001,612. Co. earned 
13%% on pfd. stk. comp’d with 5.37% in 
1909. Over $2,000,000 was added to surp., 
comp. with $800,000 in 1909, and $366,800 in 
1908, notwithst. chges. and int. incr. approx. 
$1,300,000 and allowance for depre. and re- 
newals inerd. from $500,000 for 1909 to $670,000 
for 1910. Excess of cur. assets over cur. liab. 
contin. to incr. Work ital Dec. 31 $7,- 
626,700, comp. with $6,583,800 prev. yr. . Val. 
of unfilled orders as of Dec. 31st is $17,370,600, 
comp. with $14,073,000 for 1909, and $7,592,500 
for 1908.—*Pres. Schwab stated earns. for 
quar. March 31, 1911, were at same rate as 
last yr., and present oper. are avging. for all 
departmts. over 90% of capacity. During 
March total prod. of finished steel was 37,000 
tons. Mr. Schwab says it is not thought advis- 
able to make disbursemt. until Co. has reduced 
indebt. and in firmer position regards workg. 
capital. The last 9 yrs. Co. has shown surp. 
avail. for divs. avging. 11.5% a yr. on the pfd. 
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Boston & Maine.—*It is difficult to fig- 
ure earngs much over 2% for com. stk. in 
present RR. yr. Profits were running far be- 
hind sum necess. to meet div. requiremts. to 
end of Feb. Should they contin. at same rate 
during remaining third of yr., Co. is certain 
to earn but a fraction above 2%. B. & M. has 
been a larger earner in the past than appears, 
and divs. for a yr. or two will be contin. even 
if but partly earned. Liberal chgs. have contin. 
been made to oper. expen. for new equipmt. 
during last 8 or 9 yrs., no later than 1910 the 
sum of $1,054,508 being chgd. to oper. for 
equipmt. renewals. 


Brooklyn Rap. Transit—*Cold weather 
cut down gain in gross in March to an avge. 
of $1,600 per day, comp. with $2,400 in Feb. 
and $3,500 in Jan. March a yr. ago showed 
incr. of $140,000, or $4,550 per day, so that 
March this yr. had to comp. with unusually 
fav. traffic conditions 12 mos. before. For first 
three-quar. of fis. yr. gross gained $625,000, or 
at rate of slightly less than $850,000 per an. 
A good spring and summer will prob. better 
this record consid. 


Butterick Co—*Co.’s total profits of 
$645,816 in 1910 were equal to 4.4% on $14,- 
647,200 stk. outst. This comp. with 3.25% on 
$14,541,000 at end of 1909. Excl. full yr’s div. 
of $86,814 from the Ridgway Co., controlled 
through stk. ownership, net profits of Butterick 
Co. exceeded fig. of prev. yr. by 36.5%. Last 
yr. was the first in which Butterick Co. recd. a 
whole yr’s disb. from the Ridgway Co. In 
that yr. a quar. div. of $19,700 was paid to 
Butterick. Workg. capital Dec. 31, was $1,310,- 
104 comp. with $1,412,497 at end of 1909. Cash 
on hand decr. from $283,332 to $227,419. Accts. 
receiv. were about $150,000 larger while accts. 
payable incr. nearly $20,000. Profits of Ridg- 
way Co. were almost 24% larger in 1910 than 
yr. prev. and floating debt cut from $80,000 to 
about $40,000. 


Canadian Pacific—§Road reports Feb. 
gross, $6,375,576; incr., $383,524; net $1,144,- 
707 ; decr., $342,313. 


Central Leather—*It is wunderst. that 
during first quar. of cur. fis. yr., to March 31, 
Co. made suf. above the 134% div. on its $33,- 
399,000 pfd. stk. to make up all of the $836,000 
deficit after divs. for fis. yr. to Dec. 31, the 
poorest leather yr. in the last 15. This is a 
surprising statemt. when recalled that during 
two mos. of this period tanneries were either 
entirely or nearly shut down and that even 
during March oper. did not get above 50% of 
normal. The explanation lies in the fact that 
in taking inventories at close of 1910 the Co. 
plunged the knife in deep and wrote down the 
book val. at which it was carrying leather and 
unfinished leather in process. Then came 
enormous Feb. sales of 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 
sides at prices to show a profit. Cen. Leather’s 
heavy hide purchases in Feb. are still the sub- 
ject of caustic criticism in the leather trade. 
Had not C. L. cleaned up the market, some dis- 
agreeable conseq. might easily have followed. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—?Stkholders’ meet- 


ing called for Apr. 29, to auth. issue of $125,- 
000,000 5% 20 yr. mtg. bonds. Mtg. securing 
new bonds prov. that bonds shall be res. to 
retire outst. gen. fund. and imp. 5% bonds, 

also to pay certain outst. equipmt. oblig. Re- 

mainder to be reserved for const. or acqui. of 
add. lines. In connection with pro. auth., 

Frank Trumbull, Chairman of Board, says: 
“The extension during 1910 of C. & O. to Chgo. 
& Toledo laid foundations needed for yrs. It 
is not poss. to predict extent of traf. incr. in 
future, but developmt. of large new coal prop. 

is being inaug. this yr. The facil. of the Chgo. 

line, acq. by purch. of the C. & O. Ry. Co. of 
Ind., although in good condition for a R.R. of - 
its class, are not adequate for heavy traf., but 
improvemt. of that line is being pushed as 
rapidly as can be econom. done. The line 
which Co. now owns or controls occupies a 
strong strategic position—Earnings Feb. 
gross, $2,409,195; incr., $21,515; net, $716,530; 
decr., $119,782; surp., $110,667 ; decr., $216,067. 
In 8 mos. of cur. fis. yr. to end Feb., Co. earned 
bal. for divs. $2,574,800. A yr’s. div. re- 

quiremts. are $3,139,915. Therefore it is 
necess. for Co. to show bal, after chgs. of 
$565,115 in the last 4 mos. 


Chgo. Mil. & St. Paul—S§Earngs. Feb. 
gross, $4,483,669; decr., $50,606; net, $546,502; 
decr., $239,534. Puget Sound Exten. Feb. 
gross, $1,090,267 ; incr., $372,625; net, $235,859; 
incr., $10,426.—*In 8 mos. gross earngs. $44,- 
792,000, a drop of nearly $4,500,000 from last 
yr. Expen. have been cut $2,773,000. -Net 
after taxes at end of 8 mos. totaled $15,897,000, 
against $17,943,000 yr. before, a decr. of $2,- 
046,000. Other inc. would add about $2,300,000. 
If Co, fares as well in last third of yr. as in 
corres. period 1910, net will be $9,120,000 and 
total inc. $9,790,000. Against this, 4 mos’. chgs 
and divs. will be $8,865,872, leaving excess over 
req. $925,000, and reduce deficit for 8 mos. to 
about $1,834,000. In other words, St. P. will 
earn 7% div. on its $116,348,200 pfd. and about 
54% on $116,274,900 com.—TfThe laws of 
Wash. stip. that a R.R. shail not have more 
bonds auth. than stk., and as Puget Sound Line 
now has $200,000,000 bonds and $100,000,000 
stk. it is necess. to auth. add. $100,000,000 stk. 


Chgo. & Alton-Toledo St. L. & W.—?7 
As statemt. for the 7 mos, end. Jan. 3lst 
showed total net inc. of but $1,860,000, it 
showed that Alton did not earn fixed chges by 
about $135,000. It will be surprising if at next 
div. meeting, early in June, does not reduce or 
pass the 4% pfd. div. Earngs. will have to 
show very great improvemt. to warrant contin. 
of present rate—*In 8 mos. to end of Feb 
Alton has a decr. in oper. inc. of $935,618. 
This must be consid. in relation to pfd. divs. 
In the same 8 mos., “Clover Leaf” has a decr 
of $128,539, and from oper. and other inc. a 
loss of $417,540. This must also hs consid. in 
relation to pfd. div. on T. U.—§Toledo 
earnings, Feb. gross. $266,431, decr. $896, net 
$44,722; decr., $11,880. Alton earnings, Feb.. 
$1,036,995 ; incr., $23,024; net, $157,958; decr., 
$19,783. 


Chgo. Great Western.—§Co. rpts. Feb. 
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gross, $957,877; incr., $1,160; net, $184,765; 
aes deficit after chgs., $22, 198 ; incr., 


L 


Chgo. & Northwestern.—$Feb. gross 
earnings, $5,141,439; decr., $174,288; net, 
$1,061,112; decr. $165,489. 


Colorado & Southern.—*Feb. gross and 
net earngs. were smallest in five yrs. The decr. 
in gross was about 23%, and loss in net $221,- 
620, or over 50%. Co. failed to earn fixed chgs. 
by $7,111, the most disastrous mo. since early 
in history of reorgan. March has been as 
bad as Feb. in regard to gross. In third week 
there was a decr. of $67,078 which brings 
total for yr. $47,000 under same period in 
1909-10. For 8 mos. surp. after chgs. has decrd. 
$568,000, or 24%. 


Consolidation Coal.—$Pamphlet report 
of Co. and its subsid. Cos. for fis. yr. end. Dec. 
31 shows: Tons of coal mined during yr., 
9,370,633, an incr. of 2,045,510 over 1909; coke 
manuf., $96,692 tons, incr. 34,251, and coal 
mined by lessees, 524,828 tons, incr. 58,771. 
Report refers to purch. of 100,000 acres coal 
lands at $45 per acre in Kentucky. In pay- 
ment, sellers take at par $4,400,000 of stk. of 
the Co. Additional prospectg. and one of addi- 
tional seams found will prod. coal of similar 
quality which will incr. prod. least 50% or a 
total of poss. 1,000,000,000 tons. Bal. sheet, 
Dec. 31, shows cash on hand $1,129,444, accts. 
receiv. $3,271,119, total cur. assets $5,769,275, 
and total cur. liab. $2,900,410. Profit and loss 
surp. Dec. 31, $6,883,846. Total assets and 
liab. amted to $48,086,705. 


Corn Products.—tAnnual report issued 
shortly will show prof. of approx. $3,450,000 
and surp. for divs. about $2,000,000. In 1910 
fis. yr. prof. amted. to $3,437,000, while bal. 
for divs. was $2,071,900—*Co. has decl. div. 
of 2% for last quar., making 5% for the yr., 
same as paid in past 3 yrs. This leaves 8% 
in back divs. accumu. on the 7% pfd. The 
div. is pay. April 10 to stk of record March 
31—tCo. has acquired control of Novelty 
Candy Co. Output of Candy Co., which is 
150,000 Ibs. a day, will be incrd. Corn Prod. 
Co. is grinding 120,000 bushels of corn per 
day, a record never exceeded by this Co. 


Delaware & Hudson.—§Co. repts. for yr. 
end. Dec. 31 net inc. $5,330,819; incr. $135,349. 
Bal. equals 12.54% on outstd. stk. comp. with 
12.22% in 1 


Denver & Rio Grande—*The Feb. 
statemt. brings up the ques. whether directors 
next mo. can afford to recommend conting 
the 5% pfd. div. The gross decr. was $236,- 
145, but a reduction in oper. expen. of $140,- 
562 limited the net loss to $95,582. For 8 
mos, surp. is about $90,000 under same period 
last yr., but divs. have been earned for the 
period with a margin of $374,620. March 
was as poor a mo. as Feb. in respect to gross. 
The road could prob. cut into maint. again, 
but physical cond. will not permit meeting 
gross losses with reduced oper. expen. Its 
credit would prob be improved by reduction 
in pfd. div. to point where it would no longer 


be a strain on the Co—*On basis of traffic 
carried Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1910, offi- 
cial est. place earngs. of Western Pac. at rate 
of betw. $4,500 and $5,000 per mile per an 
An avge. would give total gross oper. rev. 
$4,000,000 an. Under any basis of oper. costs 
of which the new line is capable, after deduc- 
tion of expen., avail. for int. on first mtg., 
bonds will fall short of the amt. reg. Int. on 
the $50,000,000 firsts calls for $2,500,000. It 
is not unlikely that Denver will be calleds 
upon to fulfill its guar. of int. on these bonds 
to amt. of not less than $1,000,000 in cur. 
fis. yr. When finan. of Western Pac.’s needs 
is in ques., Denver’s resources seem always 
equal to the emergency. 


Distillers.—§ Distilling Co.—Regular quar 
div. of 1% decl. on pfd., payable April 28 to 
holders of record April 8 Distillers Sec. Co 
—Regular quar. % of 1%, payable April 29 
to holders of record April 8. 


Erie.—*Pres. Underwood will give no 
thought to divs. for pfd. stk. until property 
has been supplied with at least a consid. part 
of money it so badly needs, and to devote 
every dollar over fixed chgs. which can be 
spared this yr. to improvg. the system. Erie 
is now prosperous. Its business last 
mo. showed gross earngs. a little larger 
than last yr. With a gross incr. of $65,000, 
expen. incr. only $29,288 Net earngs. for 
Feb. were $957,000, or just a little larger than 
corres. mo. of 1910 or 1909. For 8 mos., gross 
led last yr. by $1,275,000, and net by $312,000. 
The sum which will be: free for expend. on 
improvemts. and bettermts. will be approx. 
all net earngs. which accumu. in remaing. 4 
mos. of this yr. Last yr. this amted. to 
$6,000,000.—7It is understd. that during re- 
cent past the estate of a very prom. financier 
has sold through the market a large block of 
Erie com., approx. 50,000 shs. 


Equipment Notes.—*During Mar. orders 
for cars and locom. were placed with great 
freedom. In first 10 days about 4,000 cars 
were ordered and specifica. issued in one 
week for about same number of frt. and pass. 
cars and about 200 locom. In add. to above. 
Rock Isl. is in market for 1,450 frt. cars, 
St. L., Troy & Eastern 400 frt. cars, W. Mary 
land 510 frt. cars, So. R. me 35 pass., 25 
postal, 10 combin. coaches and 5 dining cars 
So. R. has also asked for bids for 55 locom., 
Pere M, for 50, W. Maryland 40, and Kan 
City So. 20. Seaboard Air L. auth. purch. of 
25 locom., 1,000 steel box, 200 phosphate cars 
and 15,000 tons heavy steel rails. Order 
placed with Am. Locom. for 35 locom. for 
D. L. & W. (See Am. Car & F.) 


General Electric»—*Business contin. to 
improve. March orders were at rate of $62,- 
000,000 per an. comp. with $58,000,000 in Feb. 
and $48,000,000 in Jan. Co. appears to have 
struck its gait and officials are extremely 
confident that yr. as a whole will equal 1910 


of $70,000,000. 


Great Northern.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 144% pay. May 1 to stk. of record 
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gross $4,290,666, 


April 12. Co. ir Mar. 
decr. $376,977.— 1910 fis. yr. road earned 
3,000 to spare. In 


div. req. with surp. of $3,09 
8 mos. to end of Feb. $1,181,000 of this had 
been lost, so that net earngs. in remaing. 4 
mos. will have to show decr. $750,000 larger 
than the first 8 mos. of yr. to fall short of 
req., which seems extremely improb. With 
greater oper. efficiency now being shown, net 
earngs. will record incr. over yr. ago. 


* Great Northern Ore.—*In cur. yr. the 
Steel Corp. is req. to pay royaity on 3,750,000 
tons, and trustees expect amt. actually mined 
will be greater than in 1910. Great West. 
Mining Co. has completed prep. for handling 
more ore than in the past, and will prob. take 
out 5,000,000 tons itself. In any event pros- 
pects favor incr. in disbursemts. this yr., poss. 
to $2 per sh. against $1.50 last yr. If Steel 
Corp. mines only the 3,750,000 tons provided 
for in its lease, it will mean gross rev. of 
nearly $2 per certif., of which only about $70,- 
000 is required for adminis. expen. If de- 
mand for steel justifies, there should be 
7,000,000 tons mined from G. N. properties 
this yr. 


Harriman Lines.—*Feb. earngs. were dis- 
appointg. with Union much worse of the two. 
he latter’s gross of $5,627,673, comp. with 
$6,326,765 for Feb., 1910, a decr. of $699,092, 
or 11%, while net $1, 621 895 showed falling off 
$744,650, or 31.4%. So. Pac. fared better with 
decline of 4.8% gross and 14.2% net. The 3 
winter mos. resulted in a smaller bal. for U. 
P. this yr. of $703,117 and with So. a diff. of 
1,088,817. However, U. P. will earn about 
000,000, or 18% for its $216,577,700 com. 
this yr., and So. $28,600,000, or 10%2% on its 
$272,672,300 stk. Banking int. affiliated with 
Harriman lines est. that S. P. has $50,000,000 
invested in Mexican lines and was practically 
meeting oper. expen. Add. to this, loss of int. 
on investmt., wnich amt. at 5% to $2,500,000 
per an. This sum, large as it appears, is only 
a trifle more than 1% on So. Pac. stk.—fOr- 
ders for 72,000 tons of steel rails was div. 
among Col. Fuel & Iron, Tenn. Coal and III. 
Steel. Latter two cos. are subsid. of the 
U. S. Steel. 


Hocking Valley.—$Earngs. for Feb. gross 
$418,980, decr. $158,181, net $102,956, decr. 
$106,174. 


Illinois Central.—fCo. has made a favor. 
showing this fis. yr., and one of few roads 
that can show an unbroken record of gross 
and net incr. since June 30 last. Feb. showed 
incr. $232,300, gross and incr. of $78,000 in 
net. Making lib. allowances for chgs., and 
conserv. est. for other inc., we fig. that in 8 
mos. to end of Feb. Co. earned 6.99% on 
$109,296,000 stk. outst., or but $490,000 less 
than full yr.’s div. requiremts. 


Inter. Agri. Or Pata ~ to pro. 
incr. in stk. from $24,000, © $36,000,000, 
Vice-Pres. Shaw states it cy not lanned in 
near future to issue more than $1,300,000 ad- 
ditional $6,000,000 pid. stk. This is to be 
given in exch, for properties, and is not to 


be placed on the market. Purpose of total incr. 
is to prov. for growth of corp. by auth. cap- 
— will be well in advance of present 
nee 


Interborough.—tIn 8 mos. of cur. fis. yr. 
to end of Feb., the number of pass. carried 
incrd. $10,176,550, while gross earngs. rose 
from $18,851,800 for first 8 mos. of 1910 yr. to 
$19,380,000 for 8 mos. ended with Feb. Oper. 
expen. show incr. of $814,000, but extraord. 
expend. were entailed by change in subway 
equipmt., due to oper. of 6-car local and 10- 
car express trains. Surp. earngs. for divs. in 
8 mos. to end of Feb. amted. to approx. $3,- 
220,000 on $35,000,000 cap. stk. In other 
words, Co. earned $100,000 over and above 
full yr.’s div. requiremts. Co. has $4,584,000 
3-yr. 6% notes mat. May 1 next, but refundg. 
of these will not req. any new financ. 


Harvester—tA feature of yr’s. 
oper. was large incr. in foreign sales. Co. 
now oper. in 5 foreign countries. Combined 
capacity of these foreign plants is now ap- 
prox. 700,000 harvestg. machines a yr. For- 
eign sales in 1909 yr. amted. to over $27,000,- 
000. It is expected that forthcoming an. re- 
port will show foreign sales upwards of 

000,000. Co.’s business is now larger 
than at any prev. time. Cur. earngs. are at 
rate of from $103,000,000 to $105,000,000 


per an. 


Inter. 


International Nickel.—*Co. has adopted 
policy decl. arbitrary amts. on com. stk, at 
quar. periods, amt. of distrib. governed wholly 
by earngs. and prospects. The recent 242% 
com. decl. was 1% greater than prev. quar. 
Initial com. div. of 1% was decl. in Jan. 
1909, and, incl. that distrib., stkholders. have 
recd. 3714% to date. The regular quar. div. 
of 14% on pfd. was decl., pay. May 1. Books 
close April 12, reopen May 2. iscal yr., 
which ends with this mo., will be by far the 
banner yr. Earngs. are expected to be at 
least $2,000,000, or a larger percent. than the 
17.27% shown on com. last yr., notwithst. 
com. stk. outst. has been incrd. $2,670,000, 
making total now $11,542,662. The enlarged 
plant is running at capacity and officers re- 
port that there has been no couieg down in 
business. 


Inter. Paper.—8Co. decl. reg. quar. div. 
of % of 1% on pfd. stk., pay. Apr. 15 to stk. 
of record Apr. 4—*Earngs. for fis. yr., to 
June 30, will show improvemt. over last. For 
1910, net profs. were $1,017,065, equal to 
4.54% on pfd. Contracts which expired at 
end of March have been renewed at much 
higher prices; one large contract alone will 
add betw. $600,000 and $700,000 to earngs. The 
result, however, will not be felt till next 
fis. yr. 


Intercontinental Rubber.—*It is an- 
nounced that Madero and his sons have 
closed a deal through represent. in N. Y. for 
the sale to the Intercontinental Rubber Co. of 
all their Guayule rubber factories and about 
4,000,000 acres of land in Mexico on which 
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the Guayule shrub is growing profitably. The 
price is said to be about $20,000,000 in gold. 


Inter. Steam Pump.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 14% on pfd. stk., pay. May 1 to stk. 
of record Apr. 20.—*Co. has secured contract 
to build new municipal waterworks at Buenos 
Ayres. The work, which will be commenced 
immediately, will cost $1,090,000. 


Kansas City Southern.—§Co. rpts. for 
Feb. gross $739,847; decr., $40,624; net, $198,- 
209; decr., $34,378. Co. decl. reg. quar, pfd. 
div. 1%, pay. Apr. 15 to stk. of record Mar. 31. 


Lehigh Valley.—*In first 8 mos. of this 
yr. Co. incrd. its gross $865,980, but expen. 
incrd. $1,412,890 and net decrd. $546,609. Incl. 
other inc., net results for fis. yr. is a decr. of 
$763,984. This loss in net is import. ih view 
of fact that the stk. has been doubled recent- 
ly, and div. rate raised to 10% per an. If 
earngs for remainder of fis. yr. are maint. at 
same rate, Lehigh in 1911 will show bal. for 
stk. barely 11%. This of course is from R. R. 
oper. alone. No divs. or int. from L. V. Coal 
Co. are assumed. A distrib. from this source, 
whose net for 1910 yr. amted. to $1,136,543, 
could easily be made to the R. R. Even 
though entire earngs. of the Coal Co. were 
incl., however, L. V.’s margin above present 
div. rate on incr. capital. will not comp. fav. 
with Union Pac. or Can. Pac., the other 10% 
rails —8R. R. rpts. Feb. gross $2,626,363; incr., 
$183,078; net, $643,616; decr., $27,449. 


Long Island.—$Report of Co. for 1910 
shows deficit of $328,562, as comp. with surp. 
of $316,780 in 1909. Oper. rev. showed incr. 
of $818,720 and oper. expen. of $1,021,420. 
Total net rev., $3,112,295; decr., $333,558. 
Taxes incrd. $53,916 and rentals $35,028. The 
gross incr. was $2,470,273, a decr. of $428,060, 
and fixed chgs. were $2,798,836, incr. $217,282. 


Louisville & Nashville—§Feb. earngs. 
gross $4,151,881; incr., $36,041; net, $913,079; 
decr., $106,708. 


Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie—*The 
recent incr. of $6,562,200 in outst. stk. was for 
purpose of complet. Soo terminals, purch. of 
equipmt. and . construct. of add. mileage. 
These imps. were prov. for by appli. of pro. 
of $6,048,000 new stk., issued Apr. 13, 1909, 
but expend. for above and construct. of add. 
proj. mileage exceed. amt. prov. and made 
necess. issue of March 13, 1911.—*For pur- 
poses of issue of new stk. trans. books will be 
closed Apr. 15 and reopened May 9. All sub- 
scrip. must be for both kinds of stk. in ratio 
of one share pfd. for two com. Ist instalmt. 
of 20% is pay. May 8 and remaing. 4 of 20% 
each pay. June 7, July 17, Aug. 31 and Oct. 16. 
An official of Can. Pac. recently made statemt. 
that Wis. Cen. com. would receive a div. with- 
in a yr. At same time he said C. P. in subsc. 
for its quota of new “Soo” stk. at par was 
getting a 7% investmt. It is understd. that 
part of proceeds of the “Soo” stks. now being 
made will be used to pay loan made by C. P. 
to the “Soo.”—§Earngs. 4th week March: 
Gross, $504,169; decr., $127,487; mo., $1,645,- 


007; decr., $235,357. From July 1: Gross, 
$16,653,342; decr., $1,512,201. 


Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—*For Ist 7 mos. 
of cur. fis. yr. road earned bal. for pfd. $2,014,- 
636, equal to 15.5% on the $13,000,000 outst. ; 
corres. bal. yr. ago was $1,683,416, equal to 
12.9%. Deduct. 7 mos.’ accrual of 4% div. 
being paid on the pfd., the bals. equal 2.7% 
and 2.2% respect. on $63,300,300 com. For 
whole fis. yr. of 1909-10: Com. div. surp. was 
0.82% ; for 1908-9 it was 1.37%, and in 1907-8 
the record figure of 5.81%.—SEarngs. Feb. 
gross, $2,229,683; incr., $308,342; net, $470,- 
842; incr., $214,540.—8Co. announced that it 
will redeem May 1 next entire issue of $10,- 
000,000 1l-yr. 5% secured gold notes at par 
and int. to redemp. date-—§8Co. decl. regular 
semi-an. div. of 2% on pfd. stk., payable May 
10 to stk. of record Apr. 20. 


National Biscuit.—tDirectors meet for 
div. purposes early in May. The com. stk. 
is now selling at highest price ever recorded, 
and the rise of 25 points since beginning of 
yr. indicates an incr. in div. rate or distrib. of 
bonus to holders. Co. has an undiv. surp. of 
$15,000,000, which might be divided among 
stkholders as cash div. That there will be an 
incr. in div. rate at next meeting is doubted, 
as only last Feb. rate was incrd. from 6% to a 
7% basis. 


Norfolk & Western.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 1% on adjustmt. pfd. stk. pay. May 
18 to stk. of record May 29. Earngs. Feb., 
gross, $2,563,080; decr., $94,153. Net, $44,335; 


decr., $97,394. 


N. Y. Air Brake.—8Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div .of 1%%, pay. Apr. 28 to stk. of record 
Apr. 5. 


N. Y. Central.—*Central’s net inc. for 
fis. yr. end. Dec. 31 last appli. to divs. on $222,- 
729,300 stk. was $14 288.072, equiv. to 6.4%. 
If undiv. earngs. of subsid. prop. over and 
above amts. distrib. as divs. were incl., total 
would be much larger. Taking these into 
consid. there was earned $19,585,023, equal to 
B7%, comp. with $24,334,712 last yr., equal to 
13.6% on stk. outst. at that time. These fig. 
incl. earngs. of Lake Shore, Mich. Cen., Pitts. 
& Lake Erie, and parent Co.—*Dec. 31 last 
Co. had net workg. cap. approx. $60,000,000. 
Workg. assets about $83,100,000 and workg. 
liab. 000,000. Cash on hand about $%,- 
800,000, comp. with about $11,600,000 in yr. 
prev. This would seem to indi. that Co. was 
in fairly good cond. at close of 1910. With 
pro. from recent sale of $30,000,000 three-yr. 
notes the position will be still stronger.— 
§Earngs. Feb. gross, $7,113,781; incr., $176,484; 
net, $615,884; decr., $586,130. It is underst. 
that Lake Shore in last fis. yr. earned 271%4%. 


N. Y., Chgo. & St. Louis—§Annual re- 
port for fis. yr. end. Dec. 31 shows incr. in 

oss for yr. was equal to 11.54%; frt. iner., 
$1,001,273, or 12.10%; pass. rev. inerd. 
$102,612, or 7.02%; express traf. and trans. 
of mails incr. $13,458, or 7.97%. Surp. after 
divs. was $639,824, an incr, of $156,344. 
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N. Y., New Haven & Hart.—tAn official 
of the N. H. tells us: “I hear consid. criticism 
that expansion of the road has been too fast, 
faster than growth in earngs., but do not 
think that expansion is faster than it can 
take care of. N. H. could today expend 
$100,000,000 in improvemts. and new const., 
and every dollar would immediately return 
4% on investmts. New England is slow to 


accept changes, but in ten yrs. it will appre. 
the ability and far-sightedness of Pres. Mel- 
len and his western associates.”—*The N. Y., 
N. H. & Hart. has placed order for 84 new 
pass. cars for use on the Boston & Maine. 


Pennsylvania.—}+Work has been started 
on construct. of N. Y. Connect. R. R. to 
bridge the Sound and connect New Haven 
lines with Long Isl. lines. This will extend 
across Long Isl. to So. Brooklyn, directly on 
N. Y. Bay, where a new frt. term. will be 
sit. for traffic exch. betw. the Penn. and New 
Haven systems.—TR. R. sold $4,500,000 Phil., 
Balt. & Wash. 1st mtg. 4% gold bonds due 
1943, pro. to retire Balt. & Potomac R. R. 6% 
bonds, $3,000,000 of which falls due Apr. 1 
and $1,500,000 July 1, 1911.—*Estg. other ine. 
and chgs., the bal. earned for stk. in Jan. and 
Feb., was less than last yr. by $2,200,000, and 
failed to earn its div. requiremts. in the two 
mos. this yr. by $1,465,000, whereas same 
period of 1910 prod. bal. over requiremts. of 
about $777,000. That Co. finds itself so much 
worse off is due almost entirely to jump in 
expen. Allotment of new stk. will be made 
to holders of record May 5. Stkholders will 
have priv. of subs. for new stk. at par betw. 
May 31 and June 5. Paymts. may be made in 
full, or in two instalmts. of 50% each. The 
first 50% must be made betw. May 31 and 
June 5, and second betw. Aug. 28 and Sept. 
1, 1911. Warrants will be issued for 10% of 
his holdings. Total amt. of stk. outst. after 
allotmt. is complete will be about $454,000,000. 
—§Rpts. Feb. earngs. gross, $15,464,852; 
decr., $980,899; net, $1,737,695; decr., 
$1,011,353. 


Pacific Coast—§Co. repts. Feb. gross 
earnings, $449,024; decr., $99,178; net, $15,708; 
decr., $77,679.—8Co. has decl. usual quar. divs. 
of 14% on. Ist. pfd. and 1%% each on its 
2nd pfd. and com. stks., pay. May 1 to holders 
of record Apr. 15. 


Pere Marquette —*In 1908 and 1909 Co. 
was starving for traffic. Now the managemt. 
is calling for more money to handle business 
standing on side tracks for which there is not 
enough equipmt. and trackage. A Morgan 
alliance has meant more business. Road is 
paying $500,000 yrly. for locom. .hire alone. 

organ bein sent several directors over 
road recently and it was recommend. that 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 be spent at once in 
improvemts. incl. more tracks and more 
equipmt. The ‘result has been sale of 
$8,000,000 5-yr. 6% notes to investors who 
liked the 6% rate. Co. is some way off, how- 
ever, from showing a div. bal. For cur. fis. 
yr. to end June fixed chgs. will not be 
earned, (See Equipment Notes.) 


Pittsburg Coal.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. 
of 14% on pfd. stk., pay. Apr. 25 to stk. of 
record Apr. 12. 


Pressed Steel.—*Orders placed with Co. 
Birming. & Garfield, of Salt Lake City, 120 
all-steel ore-carrying cars. Birming. & So. 
25 gondolas, 55 flat and 20 box cars.—Vir- 
ginian Ry. 1,000 steel hopper cars to cost 
about $1,500,000. 


Reading.—§Co. rpts. Feb. gross, $3,233,- 
079; decr., $268,281; net, $1,086,130, decr., 
$259,432. Reading system Feb., net, $1,192,163; 
der., $427,573; surp., $307,163; decr., $412,602. 


Rock Island.—*By reducing oper. expen. 
$87,000 after gross loss of $7,500 Rock Isl. 
was able to show an incr. in net for Feb. of 
$80,000; 8 mos. of fis. yr. have yielded net 
gain of $422,000 over 1910. (See Equipment 
Notes.) 


Rutland.—§Co. rpts. for yr. end. 
31 gross, $3,339,833; incr., $237,401; 
$983,577; incr., $82,990. Bal. after 
$313,302; incr., $109,006. 


Seaboard Air Line.—*The 4th week of 
March Co. reported incr. $88,900, or 15.54% 
in gross oper. rev. Frt. incrd. $76,300, or 
19.25%, and pass., $10,000, or 8.14%. For 
March, total gross incr. $216,000, or 10.67% 
over corres. mo, last yr. Frt. traffic contrib. 
$170,300 of this incr., equiv. to gain of 11.86% 
for the mo. Pass. rev. for March incr. $37,000, 
or 893%. For 9 mos. end. March 31, frt. 
rev. incrd. $816,700, or 7.90%; pass., $332,900, 
of 10.25%, and total oper. revs., $1,391,100, 
or 9.29%. (See Equipment Notes.) 


Southern Pacific—(See Harriman Lines.) 


Southern Railway.—*At end of 8 mos., 
during which Co. used $764,000 more for 
maint. than in corres. 8 mos. 1910, it had not 
avail. for chgs. and divs. $11,788,000, an incr. 
of $396,000. In 1910 Co. incr. maint. $2,482,000 
over 1909. Both gross and net to March 1 
showed slight incrs., the former 6%, the latter 
of 3%, over corres. period last yr. Bal. 
earned for stk. in the 8 mos. totaled $,- 
669,600, equiv. to 7.7%. Earngs. Feb., gross, 
$4,783,285; incr., $6,365,916; net, $1,168,646; 
incr., $19,320. (See Equipment Notes.) 


St. Louis Southwestern—§R. R. rpts. 
Feb. gross, $936,079; incr., $95,344; net, $166,- 
132; incr., $37,572. 


St. Louis & San Fran.—tFrisco lines are 
making steady gains every mo. this fis. yr. 
In yr. end. June 30 last, surp. for the 
$16,000,000 2nd pfd. was $922,217, equal to 
5.76%. For cur. yr. earngs., after prov. for 
larger fixed chgs., are at rate of about 8% 
on the 2nd pfd., which is 4% non-cumu. No 
divs. on 2nds have been paid since June, 
1906.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. Ist pfd. div. of 1% 
pay. May 1 to stk. of record Apr. 17.— 
*Speyer & Co. have concl. nego. with group 
of French banks and bankers covering sale 
rhe $7,000,000 gen. lien 15-20 yr. 5% gold bonds, 
due . 
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chgs.., 
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Union Bag & Paper.—$Co.’s report for 
fis. yr. end. Jan. 31, 1911, shows slight incr. 
in bal. avail. for divs. on pfd. stk., while total 
net. ear 7 were less than last yr. The Co. 
wrote off only $120,987 for depre. and exten., 
as against $149,925 last yr. Bond and other 
int. was $7,476 less than shown in last re- 
port. Net earngs. for yr. were $1,038,112, 
decr. of $17,288. Bal. avail. for divs., after 
paymt. of int. chgs., prov. for sinking fund, 
depreciation, etc., was $609,245, equal to 

Yo on $11,000,000 pfd., an incr. of $15,986 
over preced. yr. Surp. for yr. was $169,245, 
comp. with $153,258 yr. ago, making total 
surp., $2,020,471. Report offers little encour- 
agement to the $16,000,000 com. stk. Only 
4% is being paid on $11,000,000 7% cumu. 
pfd., and accumu. divs. now total 51,577,500, or 
144%. 

Union Pacific —(See Harriman Lines.) 


U. S. Realty & Imp.—*Business on books 
of Co. aggre. a val. in excess of $20,000,000. 
It is est. that last fis. yr. Co. showed surp. 
for divs. of more than 10%.—§Co. dec. reg. 
quar. div. of 14% pay. May 1 to stk. of 
record Apr. 21. 


U. S. Rubber.—7Com. stk. 
division of Co.’s prof. $25,000,000 com. is 
only one-third of total capital, and in most 
large corp. com: stk. issues are far greater 
than pfd., therefore it only req. $1,000,000 a 
yr. to pay 4%, or $1,250,000 to pay 5%, and 
time has now arrived when Co.’s earngs. and 
finan. position war. com. divs.—§Co. decl. 
regular quar. div. of 2% on Ist pfd. and 14% 
on 2nd pfd., pay. Apr. 29, to stk. of record 
Apr. 14. An. meeting will be held May 16. 
No action for div. on com. stk, was 
pres.—§Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. 1 for yr. 
end. Dec. 31, net sales, $35,188,295; incr., 
$9,558,702. Net prof., $2,122,247 : decr., $247,- 
ay! surp. after divs. and miscel. deduc., 

056,664 ; decr., $276,309 


"4 S. Steel—§The report for yr. end. 
Dec. 31, 1910, shows net $141,054,755, comp. 
with $131,491,413 in 1909. Gross _ receipts 
$703,961,424, comp. with $646,382,251 in 1909. 
Bal. for divs. on com. stk., $62,270,631, or 
12.2%, comp. with $53,854,018, or 104% in 
1909. Total bal. of surp. of Corp. and its 
subsid., $162,126,920, comp. with $151,354,537 
Dec. 31, 1909. Bal. surp. for yr., $10,772,383, 
comp. with $15,321,918 Dec. 31, 1909. Appro. 
for new const. in 1910 were $26,000,000, comp. 
with $18,200,000 in 1909. The corp. had 
$56,953,514 cash on hand, comp. with $58,- 
521,113 preceding yr. Expend. of all Co. in 
1910 for maint., renewals and extraord. re- 
placemts., $49,308, 184, comp. with $42,517,105 
in 1909. Unexpended bal. to credit of sink- 
ing, deprec. and extraord. replacemt. and im- 
provemt. funds was $65,802,823, comp. with 
$53,828,283 in 1909.—TUnfilled orders at end 
of March, 3,447,301 tons against 3,400,543 at 
end of Feb.—fTIt is est. that Feb.’s earngs. 
approx. $9,000,000 and for Jan. about 


is entitled to 


$6,500,000. Assuming earngs. for March will 
total $12,000,000 earngs. for first quar. of 
1911 approx. $27,500 500,000. —*U, 


S. Steel is low- 
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est bidder for construct. of six emergency 
dams to be erected on the Panama Canal 
The Steel Corp.'s bid amted. to $2,238, 


Virginia-Caro. Chemical.—*The pros. 
decr, in com. share prof. for fis. yr. to close 
May 31 next is excl. a matter of net earngs. 
of its subsid., the So. Cotton Oil Co. Alli of 
the $10,000,000 stk. of the Oil Co. is held in 
V.-C. treas. and last yr. a div. of 9%, or 
$900,000 was recd. from this source. The cur 
yr. is one of poorest in the cotton oil business 
for many seasons. In 1910 fis. yr. V.-C. recd. 
slightly less than 21% of its total net from 
div. on Cotton Oil. This yr. it is not safe to 
count on any return whatever from same 
source. This means a pros. loss of 3.2% prof. 
allowing that fertilizer profits are no greater 
Some of the loss on Cotton Oil inc. may be 
made up by incr. earngs. from fertilizer end 
of the business. Gross sales have been run- 
ning 8% to 10% in excess of yr. ago and 
prices have been well main. Banking ints. in 
close touch with Co. are, however, confident 
that except for 1910 the cur. season will be 
the best Co. ever had and present 5% rate on 
$27,984,000 com. will be shown as earned with 
bal. that will render contin. of div. a prac. 
certainty. The fact that com. stk. has found 
a market in Paris is strong reason to believe 
in contin. of cur. div. 


Wabash.—*In spite of fact that main. of 
equipmt. in 8,mos. to Feb. 28 incr. $609,000, 
Co. reported dec. of only $535,000 in net after 
taxes. The new policy of chging. out $55,000 
a mo. against expen. for depre. of equipmt. 
has been almost wholly respon. for decline in 
net. Aside from this chge. equipmt. expend. 
incr. $169,000. Maint. of way incr. $11,229. 
For 8 mos. gross incr. $940,000, or 4.8%. In 
Feb. gross decr. $85,000, or 3.9%. Unsatis. 
cond. in coal trade contrib. to unfavor. show- 
ing that mo., and contrib. to higher cost of 
conduct. transp. In Feb. transp. costs attained 
51.8% of gross, an inc. of 5.6% over Feb. of 
prec. yr. Avge. cost of transp. for 8 mos. has 
been 42.3% of gross, comp. with 39.6% in prev. 
yr. Mar. brought no improvemt. in coal trade 
and earngs. for that mo. are not expected to 
show improvemt. over Feb. Coal traffic is 
now about 30% below normal. 


Wabash, Pitts. Terminal—tWe have 
recd. good inf. to effect that the Met. Life 
Ins. Co. has been asked to name price at 
which it would sell $1,969,260 Wab. Pitts. 
bonds it holds. Also that Aetna Life Ins, Co. 
has been asked to name price for its holdings 
—*Wab. R. R. has sold bal. of holdings of 
Wab. Pitts. Term. Ist mtg. bonds to B. M. 
Baruch. R. R. owned $6,600,000 and the amt. 
turned over to Mr. Baruch is underst. to have 
been $3,128,000. Bal. amting to $3,472,000 was 
sold in open market.—*In 8 mos. of fis. yr. 
the $40,000,000 plant of Wab. Pitts. Term. has 
earned an inc. from oper. of $54,427 


Western Maryland —§Co. rpts. for Jan. 
gross, $568,618; incr., $9,497; net, $188,047; 
decr., $145,293. Total inc., $218,141.; decr., 
$67,714. Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. div. of 1% 
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. April 20 to stk. of record April 15. (See 


y 
Equipment Notes.) 


Westinghouse.—*The action of directors 
in decl. regular quar. div. on pfd. and the last 
instalmt. of accumu. div. on pfd., leaves com. 
stk., of which there is $56,000,000 auth. and 


$36,720,488 outst., in line for divs., should 
earngs. warrant such action. It is est. that 
an. report for fis. yr. end. March 31 will show 
gross approx, $35,000,000, which, after chging. 
off int., manuf. costs, pfd. divs., etc., will show 
about 14% earned on the com. stk. 


Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some of the more important proper- 
ties, in regard to which authentic and trustworthy information has appeared during the 


month. 


Amalgamated-Anaconda.—*Butte & Bos- 
ton has made good, and last few outst. 
shares of the 200,000 have recently been 
purch. at $150. Every share is now in 
treas. of the Amal., and B. & B. now en- 
joys record of lowest cost prod. in Butte 
Camp, copper having been prod. within 
recent mos. at 6%c. per Ib., incl. every 
chge, and have been developg. import. 
prod. of the Amal. group—*Under new 
arrangemt. the prod. of following Cos. will 
be sold directly through Amal. Copper Co.: 


Co. 


Anaconda ! 
Greene-Can. 45 (000,000 


Copper Range . 

TEM is osc eu he 8' voce ts 32,000 
Osceola 3,000, 
Tamarack 

Ahmeek 

North Butte 

Utah Consol. 

Champion 

Isle Royale 


In addition to above, copper coming into 
control of Inter. Smeltg. & Refg. Co. 
through treatmt. of customs ores will 
bring total amt. controlled by Amal., when 

lans are perfected, up to 540,000,000 Ibs.— 

Anaconda has deci. the usual quar. div. 
of 50c. a share.—tAmal. ints. are still hold- 
ing copper at 12%c., and one states that 
po turned down orders for 30,000,000 Ibs. 

t i2age. and could have sold over 100,000, - 
000 Ibs. at 12%c., and feel confident that 
they will be able to sell all the copper they 
want to at 12%c. 

Butte agent ewrge for Mar. est. 
at 21,522,060 Ibs. against 20,697,320 lbs. for 
Feb. and 22,172,930 for Jan. 

Calumet & Ariz—Sup. & Pitts.—tThe 
showing made by Cal. & Ariz. for cal. yr. 
1910 was a distinct improvemt. over prev. 
yr. Inc. from mining oper. shows subst. 


incr., being equivalent to $6.18 per sh. on 

,000 shs. outst., in contrast with $4 per 
sh. earned 1909. Co. appears strong in 
cash, report revealing $1,946,569 as against 
$813,360 at beginning of fis. yr.—*When all 
Sup. & Pitts. 1,500,000 shs. are exch. for 
Cal. & Ariz., the latter will have outst. 
628,571 shs. With output of 60,000,000 Ibs. 
of copper per an. and 8%c. cost, earngs. 
on 12'%c. copper would approx. $2,400; 
per yr., or $3.81 per sh. With 8c. cost 
earngs. would be $2,700,000, or $4.27 per 
sh. An incr. of only % a cent per Ib. in 
price of metal would incr. divisible earngs. 
$300,000 per yr., or 46 cents per sh. Last 
yr. gold and silver values were credited to 
cost of copper. As of Dec. 31 last the two 
Cos. had surp. of cur. assets over -_ liab. 
of $4,847,849, of which over $4,000 was 
in cash, bullion, or ore in eee 
rpts. for yr. end. Dec. 31, 1910, total rcpts. 
$3,468,372, decr. $2,484. Cash on hand Dec. 
31, $259,464, incr. $272,259. Co. during yr. 
prod. 13,066 tons of refined copper, comp. 
with 12,220 tons in 1909. 


Chino Copper.—*Co.’s new finang. will 
prob. take place shortly, and Co. has made 
agreemt. with bankers to underwrite issue 
of 6% convert. bonds, at price in excess 
of par, to aggregate $2,500, Co.’s 
charter prohibits incr. in stk. or incurring 
any debt in excess of $1,000,000 prior to 
two yrs. from date of organ., which will 
expire June 9, 1911. To meet Co.’s re- 
quiremts., notes were arranged for up to 
$1,000,000 pay. July next.. The bond issue 
will prov. funds for meeting these oblig. 
and for incrg. capacity of present plant 
from 3,000 to 5,000 tons daily. Co.’s 
$3,500,000 capital., $1,875,000 or 375,000 shs. 
were issued for entire capital stk. of the 
Santa Rita Mining Co.; balance, $1,625,000 
(325,000 shs.), was sold at par for cash. 


Comstock Tunnel.—*Heavy buying re- 
cently of stk. on the Exch., accompanied 
by an appreciation in value, was followed 
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by announcemt. that the Mex. mine at 
Comstock has broken into a body of very 
high grade milling ore. Interests in touch 
with Comstock lode stated that the prov- 
ing and working of this body will greatly 
incr. earngs of the tunnel. 


Daly West Mining.—§Co. decl. div. of 
30c. per sh. pay. Apr. 15 to stk. of record 
Apr. 5. Divs. were suspended last yr. 


East Butte.—jtIn 1910 Co. prod. 10,023,- 
568 Ibs. copper, of which 2,000,000 Ibs. or 
15% was custom ore. Output now about 
1,000,000 Ibs. per mo. at about lowest cost 
in district; one mo. recently costs were 
under 7c., and net earngs. have been avg- 
ing. $50,000 per mo., or at rate of about 
$2 per sh. per an. on present outst. 300,000 
shs. There will be some new finang. in 
1911, to complete paymts. on the Pittsmont 
prop. not fully paid for. E. Butte today 
occupies a position of import. which was 
beyond conception a few yrs. ago. 


Federal Mining & Smelt—*For quar. 
end. Feb. Co. earned $345,000. This would, 
if paid, prov. 1%% for the pfd. and 24% 
for com. stk. Feb. earngs. were $118,000, 
against $115,000 for Jan—*John D. Rocke- 
feller bought control of this Co. a few yrs. 
ago at $66 per sh. He sold it to the Gug- 
genheims at $122% per sh. for $3,600,000 
shs. out of total of $6,000,000 shs. Stk. 
was then paying 6%. It afterward paid 
20% divs. and sold up to 199. During past 


yr., battling with fire and flood, it sold 
at under 20 

Franklin Mining.—}{Stkholders have just 
paid an assessmt. of $2 per sh. to meet new 
develop. and const. costs, which will incr. 


in prod. by summer. Co. has always been 
a favorite spec. “Lake” stk. It sold at 293% 
in 1907, and at 22% a yr. ago, against pres- 
ent price of 10;-with the $2 assessmt. paid. 


Granby Consol.—tFor cal. yr. end. with 
Dec. Co. earned $460,000, equal to $3 per 
sh. During past few mos. Co. has brought 
about econ. which made poss. a new min- 
ing and smeltg. cost of $2.39, comp. with 
costs of $2.50, $2.85, $3.11 and $3.28 respect. 
for prev. 4 yrs. Co. prod. 20,018,000 Ibs. 
copper for cal. yr., comp. with 22,750,000 
Ibs. prod. for fis. yr. end. June 30 last. It 
is claimed that they are now placing cop- 
per f. o. b. in N. Y., sold at cost of 10c. 
per Ib., which comp. with cost of 10.34c. 
for fiscal yr. June 30.—8Feb. output is est. 
as 1,633,300 Ibs. copper, 33,181 oz. silver 
and 4,213 oz. gold, comp. with Jan. prod. 
of 1,758,518 Ibs. copper, 33,730 oz. silver 
and 4,426 oz. gold. 


Greene-Cananea Copper.—*Comb. with 
Cananea Cen., Greene has today quick assets of 
$3,500,000. In add., $4,500,000 has been ex- 
pend. in prop. reconst. and improvemt. 
Notwithst. this total of $8,000,000 repre- 
sentg. present cash and recent cash ex- 
pend., the entire prop. today shows mar- 
ket val. less than $15,000,000. For yr. 1910, 
Co. will show oper. profit $1,300,000 from 


which must be deducted const. chgs. of 
$650,000. It cost Co. 11.19 cents per Ib. to 
prod. 45,771,925 Ibs. copper. Incl. in this 
cost is an expend. equiv. to 1.49 cents per 
Ib. of copper output repre. const. and im- 
provemt. In 1910, from treatmt. of 969,720 
tons of ore, the silver yield amted. to 
1,187,820 oz. and 5,483 oz. of gold. Avge. 
yield per ton of ore was 47.2 Ibs. copper, 
1.224 oz. silver and .006 oz. of gold.—tDur- 
ing Mar., Co. prod. 3,542,000 Ibs. copper. 
This fig. repre. a decr. of 364,000 Ibs. over 
Feb. when 3,906,000 was prod. On prod. 
of 43,000,000 Ibs. per an., a cost of 9.7c. 
per Ib. excl. const. and 12%c. copper, Co. 
is earng. approx. 48c. per sh. 


Giroux Consol. Copper.—jCo. has about 
$600,000, and is still in devel. stage, al- 
though Pres. Cole, in report recently, 
stated that shipmnts would prob. begin 
within next 3 or 4 mos. Aside from rich 
deposits Co. has devel. some 9,000,000 tons 
low-grade porphyry ore, which alone shows 
indicated val. of about $6 per sh. on present 
low metal prices. Property is an exten. 
one, and should become a large prod., and 
with all bonds convert. will have outst. 


1,500,000 shs. 


Goldfield Consol.—*The report for Feb 
shows prod. of 23,675 tons, having gross 
val. $973,730 or $41.13 per ton. Net prof. 
amted. to $719,325 or .38 per ton. Pre- 
lim. est. for Mar. indicate tonnage of 25,814, 
having gross val. of $1,040,000 and net val. 
of $825,000. The “Goldfield News” is 
auth. for statemt. that an agreemt. for 
purch. of int. of Jumbo Exten. in the Vine- 
gorene claim by Goldfield Consol. has been 
perfected. The sum of $9 per ton will then 
be deducted from total val. to cover min- 
ing, milling and other costs. The bal. will 
show net profit on ore to the two Cos., and 
of this sum one-half -will go to Jumbo 
Exten. It is believed that the deal will give 
each Co. about $1,000,000 net. 


Inspiration Copper.—tCo. recently sold 
200,000 shs. treas. stk. at $10 per sh., prov. 
$2,000,000 for const. purposes. Co. has 
22,000,000 tons of ore already devel., avging 
2% copper, and plans immediate const. of 
a 5,000-ton mill. It is regarded as a 
50,000,000-ton prop., and should be one of 
the low-cost prod.—+Bal. sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1910, shows Co. has expend. for prop. 
$11,249,266.83, for building mach. and 
equipmt. $138,765.23, for devel., $552,076.63, 
and has on hand, bills receiv. $25,455.63, 
and secured loans and cash on hand 


$1,774,213.45. 


Kerr Lake.—8Co. decl. reg. quar. divs. 
of 25c. and 25c. extra per sh. pay. June 15 
to stk. of record June 1 


Lake Copper.—tIn 1910 Co. proved to be 
one of the most sensational stks. ever listed 
on the Boston Exch., selling up from a 
few dollars a sh. to 95. This is the latest 
copper devel. at Lake Sup. Property is 
being opened with a lode about 25 feet 
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wide, which runs 20 lbs. copper to the ton. 
It is under managemt. of Pres. of Copper 
Range Co., and being devel. rapidly. It 
has passed prospect stage, and there is 
every evidence of its making a big mine. 

La Rose Con. Mining.—j}At meeting held 
Mar. 20 the reg. quar. div. of 2% or 10c. 
per sh. was decl., pay. Apr. 20 to. stkholders 
of record Mar. 31, 1911. There was some 
discussion as to incrg. div., but was not 
done. During Feb. Co. prod. 307,661 ozs. 
silver, having gross val. of $158,135, and 
shipped 214,519 ozs. val. at $111,448, closing 
mo. with oper. profits of $108,891.—tFor 
the Ist two mos. of this yr. Co. prod. 
623,222 ozs., val. at $324,062, and made oper. 
prof, of $224,705. Under pres. divs., Co.’s 
surp. of approx. $1,200,000 is being rapidly 
inerd., as earngs. have been maint. at more 
than twice div. requiremts. 


Mason Valley—*Co.’s an. report for 
1910 places ore reserves at 1,074,635 tons 
avging 3.95% copper, 92,000 tons of 2.38% 
and 100,000 tons assaying about 1.90%.—?+ 
Treas. report, dated Dec. 31, 1910, shows 
that Co. has in secured loans and cash on 
hand, $449,504.91. Co. has outst. 154,000 
shs. and $1,000,000 of convert. bonds. 


McKinley-Darragh.—*The Savage Mine, 
which has been steadily prod: 60,000 ozs. 
silver per mo., has jumped to 80,000 this 
mo., and although this record may not be 
maint. during yr., the management confidently 
anticipate well over 750,000 ozs. as result 
of this yr’s. oper. On the McK.-D. prop. 
the main shaft is right through to 250 feet, 
and the prin. vein has an avge val. of 
betw. 2,400 and 2,800 ozs. to the ton. 


Miami Copper.—*Co.’s $3,320,275 outst. 
stk. has been listed on Stk. Exch. This 
comprises 664,055 shs., while there is in 
reserve for bond conversion 84,181  shs. 
The profit and loss acc. for 1910 shows 
cash on hand $351,059. Pres. Lewisohn 
names 18,000,000 tons of positive ore devel. 
avging. 2.58% copper, and on the dump 
251,009 tons. Mr. Channing places Co.’s 
ore reserves at 16,500,000 tons, with pros- 
pect that 30,000,000 will ult. be put in sight. 
A cost of 9c. per Ib. landed in N. Y. was 
Channing’s est. in 1908, and he has made 
no modification since. A recov. of about 
35 Ibs. of copper per ton is expected. The 
listing of Miami stk. in Paris should help 
the market, for consid. stk: will be sent to 
that market. 

Mines Co. of Am.—tThe reg. quar. div. 
of 24% was decl. The El Rayo and the 
Dolores Cos. also decl. quar. div. of 74% 
and 44% respect., payable Apr. 24 to 
stkholders. of record Apr. 11, 1911. Re- 
port of Mines Co. for first quar. of 1911, 
based on actual figs. except. Mar., which 
are est., shows that subsid. Cos. made 
total oper. profit of $221,850. The 


quar. div. of 2%% calls for $191,000, leav- 
ing surp. of $30,850. Co.’s finan. statemt. 
as of Mar. 31 gives the cash and bullion 
at mines and smelter as $449,351.95. 


Mohawk Mining.—*At total cost of 
11.441 cents a lb., Co. prod. 11,412,066 Ibs. 
refined copper for which avge. price of 
13.09 cents was recd. Net profits amted. 
to $188,083, against div. disb. of $200,000. 
Prev. surp. was $508,291, but was red. to 
$496,375 on Dec. 31, 1910, after having been 
drawn upon to make divs. good. Co. Dec. 
31 showed cash in bank $24,390, in trust 
Co. $175,000; copper on hand sold $285,629; 


cash and supplies $114,529. Mine debt 
$170,589 on that date, and accts. credit. 
$12,583. 


Nipissing.—j During Mar. Co. mined ore 
containg. 353,521 ozs. silver, having est. val. 
of $185,597, and shipped ore of est. val. of 
$165,089. The output for mo. was prac. 
same as Feb., when 354,251 ozs. were prod. 
1910 was most prosperous in history of 
Co. We have been reliably informed that 
the coming an. report will show that Co.’s 
ore reserves at close of yr. were larger 
than ever. During yr. Co. disb. $2,100,000 
in divs., or incr. of $750,000 over 1909. 
While these large disb. were made, the 
Co.’s surp. incrd.—§Co. decl. the reg. quar. 
div. of 5% and an extra of 2%% pay. Apr. 
= Books close Mar. 31 and reopen Apr. 


North Butte—jIn any ord. market the 
two important strikes by North — Butte 
would have added $5 per sh. to price of 
stk. Of the two strikes, most import. is 
the Croesus, from which very little ore 
has been extracted. This is one of the new 
veins with a width of 16 ft. of 9 to 11% 
ore the 1,800 ft. level indic. the opening of 
a very large ore body of exceptionally high 
value, which adds largely to the intrin. val. 
of the property. 


Old Dominion.—tAnnual report was the 
best ever put out, not in net profits, but 
that it shows full effect of construct. period 
through which Co. has been passing for 
some yrs., and which resulted in investmt. 
of betw. $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 80% of 
which came out of the property. Co. is 
out of debt, has more ore in reserve and in 
sight than ever before, and has excellent 
managemt., all of which is bound to be 
reflected in price of shs. when present era 
of hysteria is past. 


Ray Consol.—tOper. to normal capacity, 
Co. will supply 8,000 tons of ore daily, 
equal to 2,800,000 tons per an., so that as- 
suming recov. of 28 Ibs. per ton, there is 
ind. a prosp. an. prod. of about 80,000,000 
Ibs. We believe, after making all due,allow- 
ances, that yr. in and yr. out Co. will prod. 
80,000,000 Ibs. copper at cost not exceeding 
9 cents, thus ind. an. profits on 12%c. cop- 


per market of $2,800,000, equal to about $2 
per sh. on its $1,200,000 shs. issued and 
150,000 against which bonds are outst. 


Each cent adv. in price of copper above 
this would result in add. earngs. of 
cents. 

Tonopah Mining.—*Net earngs. for Jan. 























were $189,576, or at rate of about $2,275,000 
per yr., which equals 2271%4% on outst. cap. 
Co. is paying at rate of 160%, and stock 
yields 20% on $8 per sh. Returns were 
obtained from 15,650 tons of ore val. at 
$22.66 per ton. Gross output was $313,831. 
—5Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 25% and an 
extra div. of 15% pay. Apr. 21 to stk. of 
record Mar. 31. 


Tuolumne.—*Co. prod. 280,000-Ibs. cop- 
per for Mar. Shipmts. at rate of 100 tons 
a day were maint. throughout the mo. This 
would ind. that ore ran about 6% copper. 
Co. has decl. div. of 15c. a sh., pay. May 
15, to stk. of record Apr. 30. 


Utah Copper (including Nevada Consol.). 
—*Feb. prod. Nevada Consol. 4,992,000 Ibs., 
comp. with 5,268,954 for Jan. Co. is prod. 
approx. 65,000,000 per an. The cost of 
prod. is under 7 cents per Ib., which ind., 
on Co.’s 1,998,762 shs. outst., at 12%c. cop- 
per, earngs. at rate of-approx. $1.85 per sh. 
Divs. call for $1.50 per sh. per an. Of is- 
sued stk. of Nevada 1,000,500 shs. are held 
by Utah giving that Co. an. divs. of 
$1,500,000. Cost of prod. 65,500,000 Ibs. cop- 
per at Nevada was 6.9 cents per Ib., while 
Utah’s 89,000,000 Ibs. shows 8.1 cents cost 
Utah Co. owns 1,000,500 shs. of Nev. Con.’s 
1,998,762 shs:, which ind. Utah’s 122,000,000 
Ibs. cost of 7.8 cents per lb. This makes 
Utah second largest prod. in U. S., disre- 
garding custom ore. Last quar. of 1910 
shows that Utah on low grade ore and re- 
stricted prod. when working ore of only 
1.56% copper and with metal at 12% cents, 
made net surp. of $118,354 after paying 
$1,171,949 in divs—tProd. of 7,329,326 Ibs. 
by Utah for Feb., comp. with 6,707,116 for 
Jan. and 7,137,585 Dec.—tUtah’s earngs. 
from Bingham mines should be $3,800,000 
based on 12%c. copper. To these earngs. 
must be added $1,500,000 divs. from Nevada 
Con., making a total of $5,300,000 or $3.40 
per sh. on Co.’s 1,562,649 shs., and ind. that 
Utah is laying aside $600,000 per an. above 
div. requiremts., or $3 per sh. 


Wolverine.—jThis is one of the steadiest 
of prod., and the lowest cost mine in the 
dis. For several yrs. an. prod. has been 
betw. 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 Ibs. of cop- 
per. Fis. yr. ends June 30 and final costs 
not avail., estimates for cal. yr. 1910 figure 
close to 7%c. per Ib. At pres. rate of 
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prod., with cost at this fig. and at pres. 
metal prices Co. is earng. $8 per sh. per 
an. Co. has decl. reg. semi-an. div. of $5 
per sh. pay. Apr. 1, and although not 
oomng. its div. under present metal cond., 
Co. has a large surp., which can be drawn 
a ey amted. to nearly $800,000 June 


Copper Notes.—tCopper Prod. Asso. 
rpts. stks. on Apr. 1 as 162,007,934 Ibs., an 
incr. of 5,370,164 comp. with Mar. 1. 
Domestic deliv. 66,080,789 Ibs. incr. 5,561,- 
791; foreign : deliv., 59,081,127 Ibs., incr. 
13,970,118 Ibs.—tFortnightly statistics ind. 
European stks. of copper on Mar. 31 decrd. 
2,015 tons, while supplies afloat inerd. 1,525 
tons, making net decr. in visible supply 
400 tons to 81,738, against 88,228 tons Mar. 
15, and 11,440 tons Mar. 31, 1910.—§Exports 
from N. Y. for Mar. 23,300 tons, incr. 
3,337 tons over Mar. yr. ago.—fIt is a fact 
that 1910 did not contrib. a single assured 
future prod., and it is equally true that 
prospect work in progress gives no prom- 
ise of such additions to the porphyry dis- 
cov. of recent yrs. Some prospects now 
under develop. will become profit. prod., 
but will not prove disturbing, also, that 
new coppers will not come on market for 
a yr. or two—*The decl. which copper 
metal has suffered during past few mos. is 
of great import. to prod., and ind. in many 
instances that present rate of divs. are not 
being earned. Below we give a table show- 
ing profits per sh. at 12%c. copper on 
present. prod. 


An. Mkt. Yield 
Earng. Div. Price. % 

pO Se sae $3.40 $2.00 $63 3.2 
Anaconda ...... 1.60 2.00 38 5.3 
Cal. & Ariz..... 5.20 4.00 50% 79 
Copper Range.. 3.50 4.00 63 6.3 
Cal. & Hecla....28.50 2400 480 5.0 
ere | 1.00* 3234 3.1 
Mohawk ....... 1.37 2.00 37 5.4 
North Butte..... 1.50 1.20 28 4.3 
ae 1.50 18% 83 
Old Dom........ 1.88 1.00 36% 28 
COOGEE. einnicsaee 5.60 8.00 105 7.6 
Quincy 3.95 4.00 67 6.0 
Tennessee ...... 3.00 1.50 38% 39 
"Sar pee oO 3.00 44 68 
Wolverine 8.00 1000 110 9.1 





*Interval not stated. 
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INQUIRIES 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE MARKET MOVE- 
MENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK” OR THE “BARGAIN 


INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, methods 


of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. 


Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired 


enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Change of Address by Stockholder. 

C. Y.—You should notify the secretary of 
the company in which you own stock of any 
change of address on your part which you 
wish recorded on the books of the company. 


Stock Tapes for Study. 

T.—We have no old tapes on hand now, but 
we can furnish you with tapes of the cur- 
rent market for $1.00 each. Just at present 
the market is so dull that the tapes would 
not be as valuable for study as they are 
when the market is more active. If you will 
remit for as many tapes as you desire, tell- 
ing us for what purpose you wish to use 
them, we will endeavor to make a good se- 
lection for you from the tapes as they come 
out from day to day, and will send them to 
you at an early date. 


Very Difficult. 


How can I find some good reliable traders 
who will trade for me on a percentage basis, 
if I so desire?—H. B. 

We recommend that you permit no one to 
manage an account for you on a percentage 
basis unless it is some person with whom you 
are well acquainted and whom you positively 
know to be scrupulously honorable and to 
have a good knowledge of speculation. Even 
then, of course, profits could not be assured, 
but under such circumstances you might stand 
a fair chance. 


Trading in Wheat. 


Have you any reading matter on wheat 
that gives a person the inside—when to buy 
and _ Rollo Tape is all right on stocks. 

The methods used by Rollo Tape can 
nearly all be applied to the wheat market 
just as well as to stocks. You may have 
more difficulty in getting complete past 
records of daily high and low, etc., on wheat 
than on stocks. You are doubtless familiar 
with the market edition of the Chicago 
Evening Post, which gives you continu- 
ous transactions for grain and provisions. 
We hope to devote more attention to the 
wheat market in the early future, and may 
be able to give some special articles show- 


ing just how to apply the same principles 
to grain as to stocks. 


Information on Charts. 

Please quote price on the best books de- 
voted to keeping chart records of price 
movements and how to read them. I wish 
to keep my own records.—G. 

Read the. series of articles entitled 
“Studies in Stock Speculation,” which be- 
gan in the first number of volume 5 of THE 
Ticker, and has continued down to date. 
This series will be completed in volume 8, 
the first number of which will be May, 
1911. We have in stock volumes 5, 6 and 7, 
price $1.50 per volume; postage, 17 cents 
per volume. 

“Studies in Tape Reading,” by Rollo 
Tape, $3, postage 6 cents, contains a chap- 
ter on the use of charts which would prove 
suggestive. Some of the articles in “Four- 
teen Methods of Operating in the Stock 
Market,” price 25 cents, contain charts and 
show how to use them. You are doubtless 
familiar with the publications of the Massa- 
chusetts Publishing Company. Their 1910 
annual number would be of interest to you; 
price $2, postpaid. We sell all the above. 


Delivery of Bonds. 


P. S. C—The delay in delivery of your 
New York City bond is probably due to 
the time required by the city for registry. 
This usually takes from ten days to two 
weeks. Such a delay does not occur in the 
case of registered railroad or industrial 
bonds, and coupon bonds are readily ne- 
gotiable, being made out in the name of 
bearer, as a rule. However, most of the 
coupon bonds can have their principal reg- 
istered if desired. 

Ordinarily if you buy a coupon bond on 
Monday, it will be delivered to your broker 
on Tuesday. In the case of a registered 
railroad or industrial bond, if bought on 
Monday it would be delivered to your bro- 
ker Tuesday and deposited for registry on 
the same day. It would then be ready for 
delivery to you on Wednesday. It is al- 
ways better to have bonds in coupon form 
unless there is some special reason for buy- 
ing registered bonds. 





Keeping Chart of N. Y. Bank Conditions. 

I am very much interested in your article 
“What Makes the Market,” in the March 
Ticker, and would like to keep up such a 
chart. Any New York financial paper would 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle or 
the Wall Street Journal be the best paper 
for me to subscribe for?—A. H. 

The Wall Street Journal would give 
you both the weekly bank statement and 
the daily changes in the averages of twenty 
rails. However, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary for you to get these averages daily for 
the purpose of keeping up this particular 
chart. Any New York financial paper would 
give you the weekly bank statement. The 
Saturday edition of the New York Evening 
Post, price $1.50 a year, is an excellent 
weekly financial review. You could get the 
twenty rail averages for the purposes of this 
chart from the diagram given each month 
in Tue Ticker’s “Market Outlook.” 


National Bank Returns—Index Numbers. 

Where can I get complete U. S. national 
bank returns. from about 1860? Also con- 
tinuous American index number?—B. M., 
England. 

You will find the national bank returns 
in the annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Washington, D. C. This 
book is sent to us annually. We presume 
a charge might be made to a resident of a 
foreign country. We would suggest that 
you write direct to Washington about it. 

The best commodity index numbers we 
know are included in the article “What 
Makes the Market,” in Tue Ticker for No- 
vember, 1910, in the form of charts. “Gold 
Production and Future Prices,” by Harri- 
son H. Brace, discusses this matter at some 
length, price $1.60; also, “The Purchasing 
Power of Money,” by Irving Fisher, just 
published; price $3.20 postpaid—both for 
sale by Ticker Publishing Company. There 
is no one index number which can be used 
continuously since 1860 in the United 
States. 


C. & O. Financing. 

I read in today’s papers that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is to issue bonds to the 
amount of sisa nen eee. That seems enor- 
mous, and I should like to know to what 
extent the company will be able to pay 
dividends on its common and yet have such 
a large debt to pay interest on.—M. L. 

If the Chesapeake & Ohio during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1910, had been 
obliged to pay interest on $125,000,000 of 
bonds in addition to those already outstand- 
ing it would have required just about the 
full balance of 10 per cent. which was 
earned on common stock, leaving the stock 
without dividends. However, this is not a 
fair way to figure; for when additional 
bonds are issued the company receives the 
money and is expected to spend it for im- 
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provements which will increase the earning 
power of the road. When a well-managed 
railroad borrows money by means of sell- 
ing bonds, it is supposed to invest this 
money so as to make it earn for the road 
more than the interest which will be paid 
out on the bonds. Our understanding is 
that only $30,000,000 of these bonds are to 
be issued during the present year, and of 
this amount all but $7,000,000 will be used 
for taking up maturing bonds, etc. About 
$7,000,000 is to cover improvement work 
which has been decided upon for the pres- 
ent year. Of the balance of $95,000,000, 
above the $30,000,000 above mentioned, 
about one-half is to be reserved for im- 
provements and the other half for acquisi- 
tion of other properties. A great deal of 
work needs to be done on the Chicago line. 

Whether this is conservative financing or 
not depends on the use made of the money 
thus obtained. The plans of the company 
for the present year seem to be reasonable 
and might be expected to result for the ben- 
efit of the holders of the stock. 


ol, St. L. & W. 

Why have you dropped “Clover Leaf” 
from your Bargain Indicator?—M. B. 

In the September Bargain Indicator, To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western appeared at the 
head of the list but with a footnote stating 
that the figures given included dividends 
from its holdings of Chicago & Alton stock, 
and that without such dividends, T., St. L. 
& W. earnings would be only 0.3 per cent 
on par; also with a comment to the effect 
that it would probably lose the Alton divi- 
dends, but the matter had not been offi- 
cially passed upon. In the October Ticker, 
T., St. L. & W. was in forty-fourth place 
as a result of the passing of the Alton divi- 
dend. . 

In the November Ticker it was in tenth 
place with a price of 26, showing earnings 
of 2.7 per cent. on par and 103 per cent. 
on the price, with a comment stating that 
this showing was figured from a prelimin- 
ary statement of earnirgs for 1910, that the 
earnings were unexpectedly high and that 
they might be due to a failure to properly 
maintain the physical condition of the prop- 
erty. Since November we have dropped T., 
St. L. & W. from the Bargain Indicator be- 
cause of the confusion resulting from its 
large ownership of Alton stock and our 
doubts as to just what it is actually earn- 
ing. 

In the present revised form of the Bar- 
gain Indicator the figures speak more for 
themselves and are not so much dependent 
upon explanatory comments as was pre- 
viously the case, but in order to form a 
good judgment of the value of “Clover 
Leaf,” a more detailed study of its history 
and conditions would be necessary. 


Dividends. 
The Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
at the request of my bank, placed a standing 
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érder with their broker to sell 10 shares 

& St. P. common at 132%. Upon 
February 6 this sale was made, and the 
broker so advised the bank in Chicago, 
giving it a statement showing proceeds as 
follows: 


10 shs. St. Paul com., 132%4........ $1,325.00 
Com. and tax 2.20 


$1,322.80 


The Chicago bank advised me of sale and 
asked for stock certificate, which, owing to 
my absence from home, did not go until 
February 28. When I received remittance 
I found $35 deducted from the $1,322.80 
account dividends. J] €eceived $1,287.80. In 
the meantime I received dividend check 
from the railroad company, $35. Is this cor- 
rect, or should I have received the dividend 
and the net of $1,322.80?—C. T. 


As you sold the St. Paul on February 6 
and did not forward the certificate for de- 
livery until February 28, you were short of 
the market during the intervening time. 


When St. Paul sold ex-dividend February 
8, the dividend was deducted from your ac- 
count by the broker in the regular way. 
In the meantime, as you still held the cer- 
tificate, you received a check for the same 
amount direct from the railroad company. 
If you had received the check for dividend 
without its being deducted from your ac- 
count with your broker, you would then 
have got double dividends. We do not see 
how your bank figures commission and tax 
$2.20, unless the bank charged 75 cents over 
the brokers commission. Perhaps this was 
for exchange on the draft. 





Getting Statistics. 

L. B.—Practically all the figures you de- 
sire are included in the statistical service 
of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. If the figures are 
not there in exactly the form you want 
them you can easily compute the desired 
per cents. We are sending them a copy of 
this letter so that they may furnish you 
samples and prices. 





The Figure Chart 


The following figure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July 
It is based on the daily average closing price of 20 standard railway 
of the course of the market since June, 


date given. 
and gives a general view 


June Aug. 
17 
119 
118 118 
117 117 
116 116 
115 115 115 
114 114 114 
113 113 113 113 
112 112 112 112 112 11 
111 111 111 111 11 
110 110 110 
109 109 109 
108 108 
107 107 
106 
July 
27 


rh 


TicKer down to 
stocks, 


1910. 

Oct. Feb. Apr. 
18 20 18 
119 

118 118 118 118 
117 117 117 117 #117 «#117 
116 116 116 116 

115 115 115 

114 114 114 114 

m3 113 113 113 

112 112 


Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. In making 
such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 





you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 


you have any preference in this regard. 
We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 


our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 








INQUIRIES. 


For the daily high and low quotations of 
all the principal stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange we do not know anything 
better than the bound volumes of Benton’s 
Railroad Quotation Records and his Indus- 
trial Quotation Records. We can furnish 
these at the following prices: 


Rail- Indus- For 
trial the Two 
2.00 $3.00 
.00 4.50 
4. 6.00 
5.00 7.50 
6.00 9.00 


These books do not cover all stocks but 
they do cover all the active and important 
issues, giving the daily opening, high, low, 
close and volume of sales for each stock. 

The unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Co. 
were made public every three months up to 
last fall; since that time, monthly. When 
they come out the financial papers usually 
give a complete list of all the figures that 
have ever been given out by this corpora- 
tion on unfilled orders. 

In Tue Ticker for January, 1911, you will 
find a chart which gives you the ratio of de- 
posits to loans of all national banks since 
1902. The ratio for the January Comptrol- 
ler’s call is given in the April Ticker and 
the ratio for March call will be in the May 
Ticker. As you are probably aware these 
reports are given out only five times a year 
and figures for all national banks cannot 
be obtained from any other source. 























From N. Y. Mail. 


Wall Street During the Recent Dull Period. 


United States Steel-— 
































Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


f the financial and industrial situ- 


HE figures below give a complete view 
i o 


ation. 


Under each head we give fig- 


ures for the latest month available, 


for the preceding month (in some cases the 
preceding two months), and for the month 
corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
for each of the four preceding years. 








Average Average Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 





Money Money Cashto Loansto Cashto Loansto Circulation 
Rate Rate Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
Prime European New York New York All All First of 
Commer- Banks Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. Banks. 
New York. Banks. Banks. 
SEE ESS cnteigiw aiee.< 3% 33% 27.4 96.8 en ee cont 
i. Se 4 33% 27.4 97.1 17.1 105.3 $34.51 
February, 1911......... 4 3% 27.8 97.5 views dius 34.43 
Corres’g mo., ’10...... 4% 3% 25.8 100.9 16.0 104.5 34.82 
ath, err 3% 3 25.9 97.4 18.2 103.3 35.00 
“ o: 1 5% 3% 29.0 96.6 20.0 105.5 35.61 
“ ratty’ x TTE 6 456 26.4 102.1 15.4 107.1 33.96 
New Securi- Bank Balance of Balance of 
ties Listed Bank Clearings Gold Trade 
N. Y. Stock Clearings of U.S. Movements Imps. or 
Exchange of U.S. Excluding —Imports or Exports. 
(000 omitted) (O00omitted) N. Y. City. Exports. (000 omitted) 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
March, 1911........ $140,120 $13,449,027 $5,827,426 Im. $3,613 Ex. $22,879 
February, 1911..... 44,060 12,249,950 4,953,785 Im. 5,381 Ex. 54,230 
Corres’g mo., ‘10... 525,821 15,017,382 5,971,198 Im. 2,676 Im. 19,254 
io =. 2D. . 124,655 12,615,416 5,128,577 Ex. 16,090 Ex. 5,783 
34 oe 69,317 9,777,937 4,276,897 Im. 2,202 Ex. 52,474 
? we 5 ass 25,749 14,657,900 5,095,622 Im. 2,920 Ex. 28,575 
Bradst’s Gibson’s Whole- Produc’n Price Produc- U. S. Steel 
Index of Index sale of Pig of tion of Co.’s 
Commod- Costof Priceof Iron (in Copper Copper Unfilled 
ity Pcs. Living. PigIron. Tons). (Cents). (Lbs.) Tonnage. 
April, 1911.......,.. GBSZ 106.0 See . -2Sseeekh 12.1 dsiaths ‘cule oe 
March, 1911...../... 8.69 107.5 15.87 2,188,000 12.1 130,532,000 3,447,301 
February, 1911..... 876 107.3 15.60 1,794,000 12.2 109,828,000 3,400,543 
Corres’g mo., ‘10... 9.19 119.7 18.05 2,615,000 12.7 120,067,000 5,402,514 
. | “Se > ss 110.7 15.99 1,832,000 12.5 117,058,000 3,542,595 
“3 ae Te 105.4 18.06 1,228,000 ae. : écetiliit 3,765,343 
oe is.) a \ oe 26.56 2,226,000 ae  eeeee. 8,043,858 
Net Building Business Net 
Surplus Operations, Failures, Condition Earns. 
of Idle Twenty Total Winter 10 Leading 
Cars. Cities. Liabilities. Wheat. Rds. 
i ne dase nc eee ce Sve dtm we. nde dneeee 
March, 1911........ 189,000 $51,022,522 $17,198,658 rere bys 
February, 1911.... 155,000 27,169,375 14,192,627 wave $12,132,620* 
Corres'g mo.,"10... 25,000 60,845,215 12,475,450 80.8 13,851,838 
“ "09... 296,000 61,577,000 12,660,238 82.2 12,845,919 
on * "08... 305,000 26,934,000 20,299,567 mB 9,663,409 
” Gh: obupsens 51,039,000 9,678,122 89.9 12,556,109 








*Incomplete. 











The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
age closing price of 20 standard 








railways since the low point of 
last July are shown in chart here- 
with. 
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The last week given, that ending April 
15, included two holidays, and has the small- 
est range of closing prices I ever remember 
to have seen. The week ending April 22, 
not yet finished as this is written, will 
show a wider range of prices. The aver- 
ages have already dropped to 116.05 on the 
18th. The very slight fluctuations of the 
month afford little opportunity for drawing 
conclusions, but I see no reason to con- 
clude that there has been any reversal of 
the slow, halting, upward movemertt which 
has been in progress for over eight months. 

Moderate Accumulation of Capital—The 
strongest force working for higher prices 
is found in the accumulation of money in 
the central banks. This shows the release 


of capital from business enterprises. It is 
finding a temporary restingplace in the 
banks, but they are already making very 


low interest rates in order to push it out 
into use again, as they cannot afford to hold 


it long idle at a loss of interest. Loans on 


high-grade commercial paper are being 
made at New York as low as 3%%, and 
call money hovers around 24%. This 


accumulation of capital is the more notice- 
able because it is occurring just at the 
time when the spring trade would natur- 
ally call for more money. The unfavor- 
able feature about it is, of course, that 
such a release of capital means dull busi- 
ness in most lines and in most sections of 
the country; but this does not demolish the 
argument that with commercial paper 
yielding 3% to 4%, and many good stocks 
yielding 5 or 6%, the tendency is for this 
idle money to go into the stock and bond 
markets. 

Credit.—The excess of deposits over 
loans of New York clearinghouse banks 
has not fallen during March and April, as 
would be the case in years of normal ac- 
tivity in trade, but still remains above $40,- 
000,000 and is at nearly the high water for 
1911. On the last comptroller’s call the 
ratio of loans to deposits for all national 
banks in the United States fell to 105.4 
This is not very low—not low enough, | 
should say, to warrant expectations of a 
big bull market in stocks—but undoubtedly 
this figure has fallen somewhat since the 
call, and it is likely to go below 105 on 
the next call, which would ordinarily be ex- 


pected some time in May. In a word, 
credit conditions seem favorable for a bet- 
ter stock market, but do not warrant any 


such speculation for the rise as occurred in 
1901, 1906, or 1909. The people haven't 
saved enough money to sustain an extended 
advance. 

Did 1907 Correspond to 1893?—The 
Evening Post frequently, in its financial 
columns, compares the bull market of 1909 
to the temporary recovery of 1895, assum- 
ing that each was a normal rally from a 
panic of the first class. According to this 
theory, 1911 should correspond substantially 
with 1897, when, it will be remembered, 
that great revival of industry began which 
has continued without serious or long-con- 
tinued interruption down to the present 
time. Such a theory is most agreeable, and 
there are many points of similarity between 
1911 and 1897; but it seems to me the re- 
semblances are after all rather superficial. 
There is one great and controlling differ- 
ence, and that is that in 1896 everything 
had been thoroughly liquidated, while in 
1910 we experienced at most a sharp re- 
action in trade and _a partial liquidation in 
the stock market. The articles in this issue 
on “Land Loans” and “Business Condi- 
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tions” bring out clearly the fact that there 
has as yet been no general and thorough 
liquidation in business circles. 

he Decline in Commodity Prices.—Gib- 
son’s Index Number, showing the approxi- 
mate cost of living, now stands at 106, 
against a high point of 119.7 in April, 1910. 
This is a considerable drop—enough, it 
would seem, to confound those critics who 
have asserted that the increase in gold pro- 
duction was alone enough to prevent a de- 
cline in general prices. (By the way, those 
who are interested in this question should 
be sure to read “The Purchasing Power of 
Money,” by Prof. Irving Fisher, just pub- 
lished, price 3.20, postpaid. It is the best 
and latest presentatioin of the relations be- 
tween money and prices.) However, as re- 
cently as January, 1909, Gibson’s number 
stood at 106.7 and in February, 1908, it was 
102.8; hence we must not overestimate the 
importance of the moderate decline in com- 
modity prices that has taken place. It has 
relieved the situation a good deal, but it 
does not represent a general or complete 
liquidation. 

In this connection the following from one 
of Wrenn Bros.’ market reviews expresses 
a point of view that is worthy of careful 
thought: 

“The liquidation of commodities is of 
but little service in laying the foundation 
for a bull market unless there occurs with 
it a widespread payment of debts. Under 
similar conditions of general indebtedness 
between August, 1891, and March, 1893, the 
market remained stagnant, notwithstanding 
record-breaking crops and many other fac- 
tors which in the absence of excessive in- 
debtedness usually carry prices rapidly up- 
ward, It is, perhaps, to be expected that 
the present market may behave in like man- 
ner until a better foundation is built under 
it. Meanwhile, good news and good busi- 
ness may be perhaps expected to serve 
principally to hold prices around their pres- 
ent levels rather than to form a basis for a 
broad bull movement.’ 

Crop Situation—The most that can be 
said now is that crop conditions are gen- 
erally favorable to date. There is a lack of 
reserve moisture in the Northwest that 
may make itself felt later in the season, 
but broadly speaking there has been rain 
enough to give the crops a good start. 
Every year financial writers repeat that this 
year, of all others, a good crop is most 
important and will mend a critical situation 
—and every year it is true. A good crop 
means new wealth drawn from the soil. In 
the fall the crop transmutes itself into bank 
deposits and the bank deposits furnish capi- 


tal for security markets and for business en- 
terprise. And as the supply of capital is 
this year only moderate in comparison with 
the demand which would spring up with 
reviving activity of trade, it is devoutly to 
be hoped that the crops will come forward 
as usual and save the day. 

Foreign Trade.—For the first three 
months of 1911 our export surplus was 
$144,000,000, compared with an excess of 
imports of $14,000,000 for the same months 
of 1910. As we have also sold securities 
abroad, this gives’ us a balance in London 
on which we can draw if necessary. It is 
conservatively estimated that our bankers 
are now loaning about $75,000,000 abroad, 
where they can get better interest rates than 
at home. Such a command of foreign credit 
indicates great possibilities in the way of 
putting up stock prices, provided those who 
control the money see fit to use it for that 
purpose. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that 1910 was the abnormal year, 
not 1911. Our export balance for the first 


three months of each year has been as fol- 


$144,000,000 


*Excess of imports. 


Summary.—We cannot forget the many 
doubtful features still inherent in the situa- 
tion—Supreme Court decisions, Demo- 
cratic Congress, Mexican disturbances, dull 
general business, declining railway earn- 
ings. Any or all of these may cause tem- 
porarily falling prices for stocks; but my 
observation is that the conditions of capital 
and credit nearly always control the longer 
market movements, and I believe those to 
be favorable at present. For example, in 
three months, November, 1910, to February, 
1911, the rate for commercial paper in New 
York fell from about 54% to 4%, and it 
has since declined: further to about 334%. 
In the same time call money has fallen from 
34%4% to 24%. Bank reserves and deposits 
are very high for the season, in comparison 
with loans. As just mentioned, we have a 
big credit balance now being loaned abroad. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, here is a 
situation that will make stocks “resilient,” 
and may bring an advance to new high 
prices. 

The 
page 44. 

April 20, 1911. 


Figure Chart will be found on 











